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ALONG THE HILLSBOROUGH. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Florida Sketch-Book, brj Bradford Torrey 

Wherever a walker lives, he finds sooner or later one favorite road. So 
it was with me at New Smyrna, where I lived for three weeks. I had gone 
there for the sake of the river, and my first impulse was to take the 
road that runs southerly along its bank. At the time I thought it the 
most beautiful road I had found in Florida, nor have I seen any great 
cause since to alter that opinion. With many pleasant windings (beautiful 
roads are never straight, nor unnecessarily wide, which is perhaps the 
reason why our rural authorities devote themselves so madly to the work 
of straightening and widening),—with many pleasant windings, I say, 

The grace of God made manifest in curves, 

it follows the edge of the hammock, having the river on one side, and the 
forest on the other. It was afternoon when I first saw it. Then it is 
shaded from the sun, while the river and its opposite bank have on them 
a light more beautiful than can be described or imagined; a light—with 
reverence for the poet of nature be it spoken—a light that never was 
_except_ on sea or land. The poet s dream was never equal to it. 

In a flat country stretches of water are doubly welcome. They take the 
place of hills, and give the eye what it craves,—distance; which softens 
angles, conceals details, and heightens colors,—in short, transfigures 
the world with its romancer s touch, and blesses us with illusion. So, 
as I loitered along the south road, I never tired of looking across the 
river to the long, wooded island, and over that to the line of sand-hills 
that marked the eastern rim of the East Peninsula, beyond which was the 
Atlantic. The white crests of the hills made the sharper points of the 
horizon line. Elsewhere clumps of nearer pine-trees intervened, while 
here and there a tall palmetto stood, or seemed to stand, on the highest 
and farthest ridge looking seaward. But particulars mattered little. 

The blue water, the pale, changeable grayish-green of the low island 
woods, the deeper green of the pines, the unnameable hues of the sky, 
the sunshine that flooded it all, these were beauty enough;—beauty all 
the more keenly enjoyed because for much of the way it was seen only by 
glimpses, through vistas of palmetto and live-oak. Sometimes the road 
came quite out of the woods, as it rounded a turn of the hammock. Then I 
stopped to gaze long at the scene. Elsewhere I pushed through the hedge 
at favorable points, and sat, or stood, looking up and down the river. 

A favorite seat was the prow of an old rowboat, which lay, falling to 
pieces, high and dry upon the sand. It had made its last cruise, but I 
found it still useful. 

The river is shallow. At low tide sand-bars and oyster-beds occupy much 
of its breadth; and even when it looked full, a great blue heron would 
very likely be wading in the middle of it. That was a sight to which I 
had grown accustomed in Florida, where this bird, familiarly known as 
the major, is apparently ubiquitous. Too big to be easily hidden, it 



is also, as a general tiling, too warrj to be approached within gunshot. I 
am not sure that I ever came within sight ol one, no matter how suddenly 
or how lar away, that it did not give evidence ol having seen me first. 

Long legs, long wings, a long bill—and long sight and long patience: 
such is the tall bird s dowry. Good and useful qualities, all of them. 

Long may they avail to put of! the day of their owner s extermination. 

The major is scarcely a bird of which you can make a pet in your mind, as 
you may of the chickadee, for instance, or the bluebird, or the hermit 
thrush. He does not lend himself naturally to such imaginary endearments. 
But it is pleasant to have him on one's daily beat. I should count it one 
compensation for having to live in Florida instead ol in Massachusetts 
(but I might require a good many others) that I should see him a hundred 
times as often. In walking down the river road I seldom saw less than 
hall a dozen; not together (the major, like fishermen in general, is of 
an unsocial turn), but here one and there one,—on a sand-bar far out 
in the river, or in some shallow bay, or on the submerged edge ol an 
oyster-flat. Wherever he was, he always looked as if he might be going to 
do something presently; even now, perhaps, the matter was on his mind; 
but at this moment—well, there are times when a heron's strength is to 
stand still. Certainly he seemed in no danger ol overeating. A cracker 
told me that the major made an excellent dish if killed on the lull ol 
the moon. I wondered at that qualification, but my informant explained 
himself. The bird, he said, feeds mostly at night, and lares best with 
the moon to help him. If the reader would dine off roast blue heron, 
therefore, as I hope I never shall, let him mind the lunar phases. But 
think ol the gastronomic ups and downs ol a bird that is fat and lean by 
turns twelve times a year! Possibly my informant overstated the case; but 
in any event I would trust the major to bear himself like a philosopher. 

If there is any one ol God s creatures that can wait lor what he wants, 
it must be the great blue heron. 

I have spoken of his caution. If he was patrolling a shallow on one side 
of an oyster-bar,—at the rate, let us say, ol two steps a minute,—and 
took it into his head (an inappropriate phrase, as conveying an idea ol 
something like suddenness) to try the water on the other side, he did 
not spread his wings, as a matter ol course, and fly over. First he put 
up his head—an operation that makes another bird ol him—and looked in 
all directions. How could he tell what enemy might be lying in wait? And 
having alighted on the other side (his manner of alighting is one ol his 
prettiest characteristics), he did not at once draw in his neck till his 
bill protruded on a level with his body, and resume his labors, but first 
he looked once more all about him. It was a good _habit_ to do that, 
anyhow, and he meant to run no risks. If the race of birds was created 
out of innocent, light-minded men, whose thoughts were directed toward 
heaven, according to the word ol Plato, then _Ardea herodias_ must long 
ago have fallen from grace. I imagine his state of mind to be always like 
that of our pilgrim fathers in times of Indian massacres. When they went 
after the cows or to hoe the corn, they took their guns with them, and 
turned no corner without a sharp lookout against ambush. No doubt such a 



condition of affairs lias tliis advantage, tliat it makes ennui impossible. 

Tliere is always something to live for, if it be only to avoid getting 
killed. 

After this manner did the Hillsborough River majors all behave themselves 
until my very last walk beside it. Then I found the exception," the 
exception that is as good as inevitable in the case of any bird, if the 
observation be carried far enough. He (or she; there was no telling which 
it was) stood on the sandy beach, a splendid creature in full nuptial 
garb, two black plumes nodding jauntily from its crown, and masses of 
soft elongated feathers draping its back and lower neck. Nearer and 
nearer I approached, till I must have been within a hundred feet; but it 
stood as if on dress parade, exulting to be looked at. Let us hope it 
never carried itself thus gayly when the wrong man came along. 

Near the major—not keeping him company, but feeding in the same shallows 
and along the same oyster-bars—were constantly to be seen two smaller 
relatives of his, the little blue heron and the Louisiana. The former is 
what is called a dichromatic species; some of the birds are blue, and 
others white. On the Hillsborough, it seemed to me that white specimens 
predominated; but possibly that was because they were so much more 
conspicuous. Sunlight favors the white feather; no other color shows so 
quickly or so far. If you are on the beach and catch sight of a bird far 
out at sea,—a gull or a tern, a gannet or a loon,—it is invariably the 
white parts that are seen first. And so the little white heron mi ght 
stand never so closely against the grass or the bushes on the further 
shore of the river, and the eye could not miss him. If he had been a blue 
one, art that distance, ten to one he would have escaped me. Besides, 

I was more on the alert for white ones, because I was always hoping to 
find one of them with black legs. In other words, I was looking for the 
little white egret, a bird concerning which, thanks to the murderous work 
of plume-hunters,—thanks, also, to those good women who pay for having 
the work done,—I must confess that I went to Florida and came home again 
without certainly seeing it. 

The heron with which I found myself especially taken was the Louisiana; 
a bird of about the same size as the little blue, but with an air of 
daintiness and lightness that is quite its own, and quite indescribable. 

When it rose upon the wing, indeed, it seemed almost _too_ light, almost 
unsteady, as if it lacked ballast, like a butterfly. It was the most 
numerous bird of its tribe along the river, I think, and, with one 
exception, the most approachable. That exception was the green heron, 
which frequented the flats along the village front, and might well have 
been mistaken for a domesticated bird; letting you walk across a plank 
directly over its head while it squatted upon the mud, and when disturbed 
flying into a fig-tree before the hotel piazza, just as the dear little 
ground doves were in the habit of doing. To me, who had hitherto seen the 
green heron in the wildest of places, this tameness was an astonishing 
sight. It would be hard to say which surprised me more, the New Smyrna 
green herons or the St. Augustine sparrow-hawks,—which latter treated me 



ven) muck as I am accustomed to being treated brj village-bred robins in 
Massachusetts. 

The Louisiana heron was mrj favorite, as I say, but incomparably the 
handsomest member ol the family (I speak of such as I saw) was the great 
white egret. In truth, the epithet handsome seems almost a vulgarism 
as applied to a creature so superb, so utterly and transcenden tly 
splendid. I saw it—in a way to be sure of it—only once. Then, on an 
island in the Hillsborough, two birds stood in the dead tops of low 
shrubby trees, fully exposed in the most favorable of lights, their 
long dorsal trains drooping behind them and swaying gently in the wind. 

I had never seen anything so magnificent. And when I returned, two or 
three hours afterward, from a jaunt up the beach to Mosquito Inlet, 
there they still were, as if they had not stirred in all that time. The 
reader should understand that this egret is between four and five feet in 
length, and measures nearly five feet from wing tip to wing tip, and that 
its plumage throughout is of spotless white. It is pitiful to think how 
constantly a bird of that size and color must be in danger of its life. 

Happily, the lawmakers of the State have done something of recent years 
for the protection of such defenseless beauties. Happily, too, shooting 
from the river boats is no longer permitted,—on the regular lines, that 
is. I myself saw a young gentleman stand on the deck of an excursion 
steamer, with a rifle, and do his worst to kill or maim every living 
thing that came in sight, from a spotted sandpiper to a turkey buzzard! 

I call him a gentleman; he was in gentle company, and the fact that he 
chewed gum industriously would, I fear, hardly invalidate his claim to 
that title. The narrow river wound in and out between low, densely wooded 
banks, and the beauty of the shifting scene was enough almost to take 
one's breath away; but the crack of the rifle was not the less frequent 
on that account. Perhaps the sportsman was a Southerner, to whom river 
scenery of that enchanting kind was an old story. More likely he was a 
Northerner, one of the men who thank Heaven they are hot sentimental. 

In my rambles up and down the river road I saw few water birds beside the 
herons. Two or three solitary cormorants would be shooting back and forth 
at a furious rate, or swimming in midstream; and sometimes a few spotted 
sandpipers and killdeer plovers were feeding along the shore. Once in a 
great while a single gull or tern made its appearance,—just often enough 
to keep me wondering why they were not there oftener,—and one day a 
water-turkey went suddenly over my head and dropped into the river on the 
farther side of the island, I was glad to see this interesting creature 
for once in salt water; for the Hillsborough, like the Halifax and the 
Indian rivers, is a river in name only,—a river by brevet, —being, in 
fact, a salt-water lagoon or sound between the mainland and the eastern 
peninsula. 

Fish-hawks were always in sight, and bald eagles were seldom absent 
altogether. Sometimes an eagle stood perched on a dead tree on an island. 
Oftener I heard a scream, and looked up to see one sailing far overhead, 



or chasing an osprey. On one such occasion, when the hawk seemed to he 
making a losin g fight, a third bird suddenly intervened, and the eagle, 
as I thought, was driven away. Good for the brotherhood of fish-hawks! 

I exclaimed. But at that moment I put my glass on the new-comer; and 
behold, he was not a hawk, but another eagle. Meanwhile the hawk had 
disappeared with his fish, and I was left to ponder the mystery. 

As for the wood, the edge of the hammock, through which the road passes, 
there were no birds in it. It was one of those places (I fancy every 
bird-gazer must have had experience of such) where it is a waste of time 
to seek them. I could walk down the road for two miles and back again, 
and then sit in my room at the hotel for fifteen minutes, and see more 
wood birds, and more kinds of them, in one small live-oak before the 
window than I had seen in the whole four miles; and that not once and 
by accident, but again and again. In affairs of this kind it is useless 
to contend. The spot looks favorable, you say, and nobody can deny it; 
there must be birds there, plenty of them; your missing them to-day was a 
matter of chance; you will try again. And you try again—and again—and 
yet again. But in the end you have to acknowledge that, for some reason 
unknown to you, the birds have agreed to give that place the go-by. 

One bird, it is true, I found in this hammock, and not elsewhere: a 
single oven-bird, which, with one Northern water thrush and one Louisiana 
water thrush, completed my set of Florida _Seiuri_. Besides him I 
recall one hermit thrush, a few cedar-birds, a house wren, chattering 
at a great rate among the bootjacks (leaf-stalks) of an overturned 
palmetto-tree, with an occasional mocking-bird, cardinal grosbeak, 
prairie warbler, yellow redpoll, myrtle bird, ruby-crowned kin glet, 
phcebe, and flicker. In short, there were no birds at all, except now 
and then an accidental straggler of a kind that could be found almost 
anywhere else in indefinite numbers. 

And as it was not the presence of birds that made the river road 
attractive, so neither was it any unwonted display of blossoms. Beside a 
similar road along the bank of the Halifax, in Daytona, grew multitudes 
of violets, and goodly patches of purple verbena (garden plants gone 
wild, perhaps), and a fine profusion of spiderwort,—a pretty flower, 
the bluest of the blue, thrice welcome to me as having been one of the 
treasures of the very first garden of which I have any remembrance. 

Indigo plant, we called it then. Here, however, on the way from 
New Smyrna to Hawks Park, I recall no violets, nor any verbena or 
spiderwort. Yellow wood-sorrel (oxalis) was here, of course, as it was 
everywhere. It dotted the grass in Florida very much as five-fingers do 
in Massachusetts, I sometimes thought. And the creeping, round-leaved 
houstonia was here, with a superfluity of a weedy blue sage (_Salvia 
lyrata_). Here, also, as in Daytona, I found a strikingly handsome 
tufted plant, a highly varnished evergreen, which I persisted in taking 
for a fern—the sterile fronds—in spite of repeated failures to find 
it described by Dr. Chapman under that head, until at last an excellent 
woman came to my help with the information that it was coontie (_Zamia 



integrifolia_), famous as a plant out of which the Southern people 
made bread in war time. This confession of botanical amateurishness 
and incompetence will be taken, I hope, as rather to lmj credit than 
otherwise; but it would be morally worthless if I did not add the story 
of another plant, which, in this same New Smyrna hammock, I frequently 
noticed hanging in loose bunches, like blades of flaccid deep green 
grass, from the trunks of cabbage palmettos. The tufts were always out of 
reach, and I gave them no particular thought; and it was not until I got 
home to Massachusetts, and then almost by accident, that I learned what 
they were. They, it turned out, _were_ ferns (_Vittaria lineata_—grass 
fern), and my discomfiture was complete. 

This comparative dearth of birds and flowers was not in all respects 
a disadvantage. On the contrary, to a naturalist blessed now and then 
with a supernaturalistic mood, it made the place, on occasion, a welcome 
retreat. Thus, one afternoon, as I remember, I had been reading Keats, 
the only book I had brought with me,--not counting manuals, of course, 
which come under another head,—and by and by started once more for the 
pine lands by the way of the cotton-shed hammock, to see what I could 
see. But poetry had spoiled me just then for anything like scientific 
research, and as I waded through the ankle-deep sand I said to myself 
all at once, "No , no! What do I care for another new bird? I want to see 
the beauty of the world. With that I faced about, and, taking a side 
track, made as directly as possible for the river road. There I should 
have a mind at ease, with no unfamiliar, tantalizing bird note to set my 
curiosity on edge, nor any sand through which to be picking my steps. 

The river road is paved with oyster-shells. If any reader thinks 
that statement prosaic or unimportant, then he has never lived in 
southern Florida. In that part of the world all new-comers have to 
take walking-lessons; unless, indeed, they have already served an 
apprenticeship on Cape Cod, or in some other place equally arenarious. My 
own lesson I got at second hand, and on a Sunday. It was at New Smyrna, 
in the village. Two women were behind me, on their way home from church, 
and one of them was complaining of the sand, to which she was not yet 
used. Yes, said the other, I found it pretty hard walking at first, 
but I learned after a while that the best way is to set the heel down 
hard, as hard as you can; then the sand doesn't give under you so much, 
and you get along more comfortably. I wonder whether she noticed, just 
in front of her, a man who began forthwith to bury his boot heel at every 
step? 

In such a country (the soil is said to be good for orange-trees, but they 
do not have to walk) roads of powdered shell are veritable luxuries, and 
land agents are quite right in laying all stress upon them as inducements 
to possible settlers. If the author of the Apocalypse had been raised in 
Florida, we should never have had the streets of the New Jerusalem paved 
with gold. His idea of heaven would have been different from that; more 
personal and home-felt, we may be certain. 



The river road, then, as I have said, and am glad to sarj again, was 
shell-paved. And well it might be; lor the hammock, along the edge ol 
which it meandered, seemed, in some places at least, to be little more 
than a pile ol oyster-shells, on which soil had somehow been deposited, 
and over which a forest was growing. Florida Indians have left an evil 
memory. I heard a philanthropic visitor lamenting that she had talked 
with many of the people about them, and had yet to hear a single word 
said in their favor. Somebody might have been good enough to say that, 
with all their faults, they had given to eastern Florida a few hills, 
such as they are, and at present are supplying it, indirectly, with 
comfortable highways. How they must have feasted, to leave such heaps ol 
shells behind them! They came to the coast on purpose, we may suppose. 
Well, the red-men are gone, but the oyster-beds remain; and if winter 
refugees continue to pour in this direction, as doubtless they will, 
they too will eat a heap ol oysters (it is easy to see how the vulgar 
Southern use of that word may have originated), and in the course ol 
time, probably, the shores ol the Halifax and the Hillsborough will be a 
fine mountainous country! And then, if this ancient, nineteenth-century 
prediction is remembered, the highest peak of the range will perhaps be 
named in a way which the innate modesty ol the prophet restrains him from 
specifying with greater particularity. 

Meanwhile it is long to wait, and tourists and residents alike must 
find what comfort they can in the lesser hills which, thanks to the 
good appetite ol their predecessors, are already theirs. For my own 
part, there is one such eminence ol which I cherish the most grateful 
recollections. It stands (or stood; the road-makers had begun carting it 
away) at a bend in the road just south ol one of the Turnbull canals. 

I climbed it often (it can hardly be less than fifteen or twenty feet 
above the level of the sea), and spent more than one pleasant hour upon 
its grassy summit. Northward was New Smyrna, a village in the woods, and 
farther away towered the lighthouse ol Mosquito Inlet. Along the eastern 
sky stretched the long line ol the peninsula sand-hills, between the 
white crests ol which could be seen the rude cottages ol Coronado beach. 

To the south and west was the forest, and in front, at my feet, lay the 
river with its woody islands. Many times have I climbed a mountain and 
felt myself abundantly repaid by an ofl-look less beautiful. This was 
the spot to which I turned when I had been reading Keats, and wanted 
to see the beauty of the world. Here were a grassy seat, the shadow ol 
orange-trees, and a wide prospect. In Florida, I found no better place in 
which a man who wished to be both a naturalist and a nature-lover, who 
felt himself heir to a double inheritance, 

The clear eye's moiety and the dear heart's part, 
could lor the time sit still and be happy. 

The orange-trees yielded other things beside shadow, though perhaps 
nothing better than that. They were resplendent with fruit, and on my 
earlier visits were also in bloom. One did not need to climb the hill 



to learn tlie fact. For an out-of-door sweetness it would be bard, I 
tliink, to improve upon tbe scent ol orange blossoms. As lor tbe oranges 
themselves, they seemed to be in little demand, large and handsome as 
they were. Southern people in general, I fancy, look upon wild fruit ol 
this kind as not exactly edible. I remember asking two colored men in 
Tallahassee whether the oranges still hanging conspicuously from a tree 
just over the wall (a sight not so very common in that part ol the State) 
were sweet or sour. I have forgotten just what they said, but I remember 
how they _looked_. I meant the inquiry as a mild bit ol humor, but to 
them it was a thousandfold better than that: it was wit ineffable. What 
Shakespeare said about the prosperity ol a jest was never more strikingly 
exemplified. In New Smyrna, with orange groves on every hand, the wild 
fruit went begging with natives and tourists alike; so that I feel a 
little hesitancy about confessing my own relish for it, lest I should be 
accused ol affectation. Not that I devoured wild oranges by the dozen, 
or in place of sweet ones; one sour orange goes a good way, as the common 
saying is; but I ate them, nevertheless, or rather drank them, and found 
them, in a thirsty hour, decidedly refreshing. 

The unusual coldness of the past season (Florida winters, from what I 
heard about them, must have fallen of late into a queer habit of being 
regularly exceptional) had made it difficult to buy sweet oranges that 
were not dry and "punky "[4] toward the stem; but the hardier wild fruit 
had weathered the frost, and was so juicy that, as I say, you did not 
so much eat one as drink it. As lor the taste, it was a wholesome 
bitter-sour, as il a lemon had been flavored with quinine; not quite so 
sour as a lemon, perhaps, nor _quite_ so bitter as Peruvian bark, but, 
as it were, an agreeable compromise between the two. When I drank one, 
I not only quenched my thirst, but felt that I had taken an infallible 
prophylactic against the malarial fever. Better still, I had surprised 
myself. For one who had felt a lifelong distaste, unsocial and almost 
unmanly, for the bitter drinks which humanity in general esteems so 
essential to its health and comfort, I was developing new and unexpected 
capabilities; than which few things can be more encouraging as years 
increase upon a man's head, and the world seems to be closing in about 
him. 


[4] I have heard this useful word all my life, and now am surprised to 
find it wanting in the dictionaries. 

Later in the season, on this same shell mound, I might have regaled 
myself with fresh figs. Here, at any rate, was a thrifty-looking 
fig-tree, though its crop, if it bore one, would perhaps not have 
waited my coming so patiently as the oranges had done. Here, too, was 
a red cedar; and to me, who, in my ignorance, had always thought of 
this tough little evergreen as especially at home on my own bleak and 
stony hillsides, it seemed an incongruous trio,—fig-tree, orange-tree, 
and savin. In truth, the cedars of Florida were one of my liveliest 
surprises. At first I refused to believe that they were red cedars, so 
strangely exuberant were they, so disdainful of the set, cone-shaped, 



toy-tree pattern on which I had been used to seeing red cedars huilt. 

And when at last a study ol the flora compelled me to admit their 
identity,[5] I turned about and protested that I had never seen red 
cedars before. One, in St. Augustine, near San Marco Avenue, I had the 
curiosity to measure. The girth of the trunk at the smallest place was 
six feet five inches, and the spread of the branches was not less than 
fifty feet. 

[5] I speak as if I had accepted my own study of the manual as 
conclusive. I did for the time being, but while writing this paragraph 
I bethought myself that I might be in error, after all. I referred the 
question, therefore, to a friend, a botanist of authority. No wonder the 
red cedars of Florida puzzled you," he replied. No one would suppose 
at first that they were of the same species as our New England savins. 

The habit is entirely different; but botanists have found no characters 
by which to separate them, and you are safe in considering them as 
_Juniperus V irginiana_. 

The stroller in this road suffered few distractions. The houses, two 
or three to the mile, stood well back in the woods, with little or no 
cleared land about them. Picnic establishments they seemed to a Northern 
eye, rather than permanent dwellings. At one point in the hammock, a 
rude camp was occupied by a group of rough-looking men and several small 
children, who seemed to be getting on as best they could—none too well, 
to judge from appearances—without feminine ministrations. What they 
were there for I never made out. They fished, I think, but whether by way 
of amusement or as a serious occupation I did not learn. Perhaps, like 
the Indians of old, they had come to the river for the oyster season. 

They might have done worse. They never paid the slightest attention 
to me, nor once gave me any decent excuse for engaging them in talk. 

The best thing I remember about them was a tableau caught in passing. 

A norther had descended upon us unexpectedly (Florida is not a whit 
behind the rest of the world in sudden changes of temperature), and while 
hastening homeward, toward nightfall, hugging myself to keep warm, I saw, 
in the woods, this group of campers disposed about a lively blaze. 

Let us be thankful, say I, that memory is so little the servant of the 
will. Chance impressions of this kind, unforeseen, involuntary, and 
inexplicable, make one of the chief delights of traveling, or rather 
of having traveled. In the present case, indeed, the permanence of the 
impression is perhaps not altogether beyond the reach of a plausible 
conjecture. We have not always lived in houses; and if we love the sight 
of a fire out-of-doors,—a camp-fire, that is to say,—as we all do, so 
that the burning of a brush-heap in a neighbor s yard will draw us to the 
window, the feeling is but part of an ancestral inheritance. We have come 
by it honestly, as the phrase is. And so I need not scruple to set down 
another reminiscence of the same kind,—an early morning street scene, of 
no importance in itself, in the village of New Smyrna. It may have been 
on the morning next after the norther just mentioned. I cannot say. We 
had two or three such touches of winter in early March; none of them at 



all distressing, be it understood, to persons in ordinary health. One 
niglit water froze,—"as thick as a silver dollar/—and orange growers 
were alarmed lor the next season's crop, the trees being just ready to 
blossom. Some men kept lires burning in their orchards overnight; a 
pretty spectacle, I should think, especially where the Iruit was still 
ungathered. On one ol these frosty mornings, then, I saw a solitary 
horseman, not wending his way, but warming his hands over a fire that 
he had built for that purpose in the village street. One might live 
and die in a New England village without seeing such a sight. A Yankee 
would have betaken himself to the corner grocery. But here, though that 
adjunct of civilization was directly across the way, most likely it had 
never had a stove in it. The sun would give warmth enough in an hour,—by 
nine o clock one would probably be glad of a sunshade; but the man was 
chilly after his ride; it was still a bit early to go about the business 
that had brought him into town: what more natural than to hitch his 
horse, get together a few sticks, and kindle a blaze? What an insane idea 
it would have seemed to him that a passing stranger might remember him 
and his fire three months afterward, and think them worth talking about 
in print! But then, as was long ago said, it is the fate of some men to 
have greatness thrust upon them. 

This main street of the village, by the way, with its hotels and shops, 
was no other than my river road itself, in its more civilized estate, as 
I now remember with a sense of surprise. In my mind the two had never 
any connection. It was in this thoroughfare that one saw now and then 
a group of cavaliers strolling about under broad-brimmed hats, with big 
spurs at their heels, accosting passers-by with hearty familiarity, 
first names and hand-shakes, while their horses stood hitched to the 
branches of roadside trees,—a typical Southern picture. Here, on a 
Sunday afternoon, were two young fellows who had brought to town a mother 
coon and three young ones, hoping to find a purchaser. The guests at the 
hotels manifested no eagerness for such pets, but the colored bell-boys 
and waiters gathered about, and after a little good-humored dickering 
bought the entire lot, box and all, for a dollar and a half; first having 
pulled the little ones out between the slats—not without some risk to 
both parties—to look at them and pass them round. The venders walked off 
with grins of ill-concealed triumph. The Fates had been kind to them, and 
they had three silver half-dollars in their pockets. I heard one of them 
say something about giving part of the money to a third man who had told 
them where the nest was; but his companion would listen to no such folly. 

He wouldn t come with us," he said, and we won't tell him a damned 
thing. I fear there was nothing distinctively Southern about _that_. 

Here, too, in the heart of the town, was a magnificent cluster of 
live-oaks, worth coming to Florida to see; far-spreading, full of ferns 
and air-plants, and heavy with hanging moss. Day after day I went out to 
admire them. Under them was a neglected orange grove, and in one of the 
orange-trees, amid the glossy foliage, appeared my first summer tanager. 

It was a royal setting, and the splendid vermilion-red bird was worthy 
of it. Among the oaks I walked in the evening, listening to the strange 



low chant ol the cliuck-wi 11 s-widow,—a name which the owner himself 
pronounces with a rest alter the first syllable. Once, for two or three 
days, the trees were amazingly full of blue yellow-bached warblers. 

Numbers of them, a dozen at least, could be heard singing at once 
directly over one's head, running up the scale not one after another, but 
literally in unison. Here the tufted titmouse, the very soul of monotony, 
piped and piped and piped, as il his diapason stop were pulled out and 
stuck, and could not be pushed in again. He is an odd genius. With plenty 
of notes, he wearies you almost to distraction, harping on one string 
for half an hour together. He is the one Southern bird that I should 
perhaps be sorry to see common in Massachusetts; but that perhaps 
is a large word. Many yellow-throated warblers, silent as yet, were 
commonly in the live-oaks, and innumerable myrtle birds, also silent, 
with prairie warblers, black-and-white creepers, solitary vireos, an 
occasional chickadee, and many more. It was a birdy spot; and just across 
the way, on the shrubby island, were red-winged blackbirds, who piqued 
my curiosity by adding to the familiar _conkaree_ a final syllable,—the 
Florida termination, I called it,—which made me wonder whether, as 
has been the case with so many other Florida birds, they might not 
turn out to be a distinct race, worthy of a name (_Agelaius phoeniceus 
something-or-other_), as well as of a local habitation. I suggest the 
question to those whose business it is to be learned in such matters.[6] 

[6] My suggestion, I now discover,—since this paper was first 

printed,—was some years too late. Mr. Ridgway, in his _Manual of North 

American Birds_ (1887), had already described a subspecies of Florida 

red-wings under the name of _Agelaius phoeniceus bryanti_. Whether my New 

Smyrna birds should come under that title cannot be told, of course, in 

the absence of specimens; but on the strength of the song I venture to 

think it highly probable. 

The tall grass about the borders of the island was alive with clapper 
rails. Before I rose in the morning I heard them crying in full chorus; 
and now and then during the day something would happen, and all at once 
they would break out with one sharp volley, and then instantly all 
would be silent again. Theirs is an apt name,—_Rallus crepitans_. Once 
I watched two of them in the act of crepitating, and ever after that, 
when the sudden uproar burst forth, I seemed to see the reeds full of 
birds, each with his bill pointing skyward, bearing his part in the 
salvo. So far as I could perceive, they had nothing to fear from human 
enemies. They ran about the mud on the edge of the grass, especially 
in the morning, looking like half-grown pullets. Their specialty was 
crab-fishing, at which they were highly expert, plunging into the water 
up to the depth of their legs, and handling and swallowing pretty large 
specimens with surprising dexterity. I was greatly pleased with them, as 
well as with their local name, everybody s chickens. 

Once I feared we had heard the last of them. On a day following a sudden 
fall of the mercury, a gale from the north set in at noon, with thunder 
and lightning, hail, and torrents of rain. The river was quickly lashed 



into foam, and the gale drove the ocean into it through the inlet, till 
the shrubbery of tlie rails island barely sliowed above tlie breakers. 

Tlie street was deep under water, and fears were entertained for tlie new 
bridge and tlie road to tlie beacli. All niglit tlie gale continued, and 
all tlie next darj till late in tlie afternoon; and wlien tlie river should 
have been at low tide, tlie island was still flooded. Gravitation was 
overmatched for the time being. And where were the rails, I asked lmjself. 
Tlieij could swim, no doubt, when put to it, but it seemed impossible that 
tlieij could survive so fierce an inundation. Well, the wind ceased, the 
tide went out at last; and behold, the rails were in full crrj, not a 
voice missing! How tlieij had managed it was berjond mij ken. 

Another island, farther out than that of the rails (but the rails, 
like the long-billed marsh wrens, appeared to be present in force all 
up and down the river, in suitable places), was occupied ni ghtlrj as 
a crow-roost. Judged brj the morning clamor, which, like that of the 
rails, I heard from nuj bed, its population must have been enormous. 

One evening I happened to come up the street just in time to see the 
hinder part of the procession—some hundreds of birds—flying across 
the river. They came from the direction of the pine lands in larger and 
smaller squads, and with but a moderate amount of noise moved straight 
to their destination. All but one of them so moved, that is to say. The 
performance of that one exception was a mystery. He rose high in the air, 
over the river, and remained soaring all by himself, acting sometimes 
as if he were catching insects, till the flight had passed, even to the 
last scattering detachments. What could be the meaning of his eccentric 
behavior? Some momentary caprice had taken him, perhaps. Or was he, as 
I could not help asking, some duly appointed officer of the day,—grand 
marshal, if you please,—with a commission to see all hands in before 
retiring himself? He waited, at any rate, till the final stragglers had 
passed; then he came down out of the air and followed them. I meant to 
watch the ingathering a second time, to see whether this feature of it 
would be repeated, but I was never there at the right moment. One cannot 
do everything. 

Now, alas, Florida seems very far off. I am never likely to walk again 
under those New Smyrna live-oaks, nor to see again all that beauty of the 
Hillsborough. And yet, in a truer and better sense of the word, I do see 
it, and shall. What a heavenly light falls at this moment on the river 
and the island woods! Perhaps we must come back to Wordsworth, after 
all,— 

The light that never was, on sea or land. 




STORMY WEATHER IN MISSOURI 

Project Gutenberg s Across America by Motorcycle, brj C. K. Shepherd 

Hannibal is a nice, clean, respectable place; were I an American 
tourist I would call it a cute little city. 

I found an eating-house with a tempting smell around it, and ordered a 
heartrj breakfast. After polishing off this meal, I mounted Lizzie and 
started off once more. 

We were now in Missouri, the State of the small farmer. Not that the 
farms are so very small, but they are not on so large a scale as 
further on in the west, where the liundred-square-mile ranch is the 
order of the day. 

Again the scenery experiences a quick change; the country becomes hilly 
and rough; one sees maize growing almost everywhere and very often 
pigs (or hogs as they are termed in the States) turned out to pasture. 
Nevertheless there is much uncleared and uncultivated land to be seen; 
the towns and villages are clean, modern, and well laid out, and all 
give an air of prosperity and plenty. Every farmer has his car, and 
it is generally a Ford; youngsters of twelve and fourteen can be seen 
driving them, and generally with as much skill as their parents, if not 
more. 

But for all its hills and vales and the luxuriance of its natural 
beauty, Missouri has one great drawback. There is a very big fly in 
the Missouri ointment—RAIN. And when it rains in Missouri, 
it rains properly, not in tantalizing little showers as it does in 
England. It is as though the whole sky had burst its water-mains. It 
falls not in inches but feet; not for hours but for days. Then suddenly 
the sun breaks out and scorches everything with renewed vigour. If 
a car is out far from home when the rain comes, it generally has to 
stay put. The rain sinks into the road and so does the car. Every 
car carries a set of chains for its wheels, but although they improve 
matters slightly, they are often futile in ploughing through the 
thick slime. Then come the teams of horses at five and ten and twenty 
dollars a time to drag the unfortunate automobile to some garage where 
it lays up" until the rain has gone and the sun has dried the roads 
sufficiently for further progress. 

Sometimes enterprising individuals do not wait for rain to bring 
in the shekels. I have often heard of perfectly authentic cases of 
a farmer deliberately flooding likely patches of the road and then 
waiting patiently with his horses to drag out some unfortunate victim. 

This seems absurd, but care is always taken to select a spot where it 
cannot be definitely proved that natural conditions are not entirely 
responsible for the result! 

In the early afternoon, after a hard ride from Hannibal, punctuated at 



evenj village with a stop lor the consumption ol ice-cream, I reached 
a small town called "Bucklin." No sooner was I there than a huge black 
cloud appeared suddenly in the sky and a terrific windstorm rose which 
blew everything that was not fixed to something in all directions. For 
half an hour it raged. The air was thick with dust, leaves and bits of 
paper. Then, as suddenly as it had come, the wind subsided, and rain 
commenced in torrents. So fast did it fall and so heavy were the drops 
that the surface of the road was beaten into a froth which hovered 
all the time a few inches above the road itself. Even to walk across 
it was a test of skill; so slimy was the mud that one's feet slid 
aimlessly about in any direction but the one desired. For this reason 
concrete pathways are invariably provided so that pedestrians can 
move with comparative ease and can leave their homes and visit anyone 
anywhere in the town without actually touching the mud at all. These 
concrete pathways naturally have to cross the road in places, and when 
the road surrounding them is washed away, as very often happens, the 
result to a passing vehicle can be imagined. 

Further progress being out of the question that day, I hied me to the 
only hotel in the place and prepared to while away the days that were 
to follow in writing letters, studying an obsolete almanac, and eating 
bad food. 

It rained in a continual deluge all that day, all night and all next 
morning. At midday it stopped with a bump, the sun came out with 
another, and the birds began to sing again. At three I ventured forth 
with Lizzie. I had not gone a dozen yards when the back wheel slipped 
sideways round to the front and left me reposing in the half-baked mud. 
Back again for another hour s wait while the broiling sun did its work. 
Next time I got as far as the outskirts of the town before I decided 
to turn back. After another hour we started out to do or die, come 
what might. During the remainder of the day until dark we covered ten 
miles, going hard all the time. When I was not extricating myself from 
a spicy bit of quagmire, I was poking semi-hard mud out of the wheels 
and mudguards. 

On one occasion I came to a sudden dip in the road, followed by an 
equally sudden rise. As usual there was an uninviting slou ghof 
despond in the hollow. After trying two or three different ruts in 
an effort to get through, giving up each one in turn as hopeless, 
and pushing back again to where still another rut branched off from 
the one I was in, I eventually worked my way through. The struggle up 
the slope on the other side was a formidable one and was being slowly 
accomplished by a combination of bottom-gear driving, pushing, lifting, 
and paddling. Just before the summit was reached I was thrown by a 
steep furrow into the ditch at the roadside, breathless, exhausted, and 
extremely bad-tempered. 

As I was extracting myself, a young man in shirt-sleeves strolled 
leisurely over, hands in pockets, from a stationary car a little 



further on. When I had safehj extricated mtj right leg from under the 
machine and hauled Lizzie on to her wheels again, the stranger spoke. 

Sat], fella, does that front cylinder get hot? Ive heard say that's 
the weak point about them four-cylinder motorsickles. 

Here follows a flow of language from self entirely unprintable. The 
stranger opens his eyes, whistles softly, then adds, as if to turn the 
subject: 

Where you from? 

He remained with his hands in his pockets staring at my diminishing 
form. He was still there when I looked over my shoulder half a mile 
further on. He is probably there now! 

As time went on, black clouds appeared in the sky; the sun went in; the 
wind rose, and a repetition of the events of the day before commenced 
just as I arrived in the small town of Wheeling. The only thing to 
do was to eat ices until the climatic conditions adjusted themselves. 
This took the best part of two hours. Once again I sallied forth with 
Lizzie. This time in the short space of five yards I reposed gently 
but thoroughly in the Missouri mud, much to the amusement of the 
population, who had all turned out to witness my departure. Again I 
tried and again I fell. The whole machine seemed to act as though it 
were made of jelly. I gave it up on the third attempt. 

Try the railway, jeered the village comedian, pointing to 
a level-crossing in the distance. This amused the onlookers 
considerable. For myself, I discerned a glimmer of wisdom in the 
suggestion. 

Look here, you guys, I retorted, what about giving me a hand to push 
this as far as the depot (I never made the fatal mistake of referring 
to it as a station ) instead of looking on and grinning like a lot of 
schoolboys? 

It had its effect. Three or four volunteered at once. We all pushed; we 
slithered to right and left; we slipped over each other and ourselves. 
But we got there. 

Riding on the sleepers was hardly humorous, but it was better than the 
road. They were not filled in and were very irregular. Consequently 
progress was slow and a trifle disjointed. The depot was not far 
away. The line-boss looked at me curiously, as though I were a 
strange offshoot from some wayward train. 

Many trains coming along this way? I queried, wishing to know what I 
should have to meet, as there was only a single track, double tracks 
being seldom, if ever, laid in the States, and if one was unprepared 



it might prove embarrassing to meet a train coming in the opposite 
direction just in the middle ol a tunnel or a bridge. American railway 
bridges are remarkable lor their narrowness. Very often the sleepers 
themselves project into space, and never is there any track beyond 
them. 

You said it, brother, he replied, dozens ol 'em. And what s more, 
there's a couple of long tunnels just a mile away "look, you can see 
the beg inning—and beyond them there s a bridge pretty ni gh half a mile 
long—and trains is mighty funny things to play hide and seek with, y 
know! 

I was of that opinion myself. As I looked, I saw a train emerge from 
the tunnel ahead. I reflected that I should have been just about there 
by now il I hadn t stopped. I went back to Wheeling. 

The next day I covered twenty miles in four hours and found myself back 
in Wheeling again, but this time by another road. Nothing daunted, I 
said nothing, clenched my teeth, and polished oil another twenty until 
dark. 

The day after I did better. The nett progress at the end ol the 
day's work was twenty-five miles instead ol twenty. I arrived at the 
conclusion that Missouri had one great advantage that I had hitherto 
overlooked. It was an excellent place to get out ol! 

On the next day I covered five miles in six hours, and although only 
forty miles or so from Kansas City, which marks the commencement ol the 
historic Santa Fe Trail leading to the Pacific Coast, I made a solemn 
vow that I would ship everything there by train at the next town. 

The next town happened to be Excelsior Springs, twenty miles further 
on. The road improved considerably, and the comforting thought ol 
civilization at so short a distance urged me on and I broke that solemn 
vow. I rode into Kansas City late that afternoon, a mass of bruises 
from head to loot, just as the speedometer showed 1,919 miles from New 
York. I ferreted out the Henderson agent and left Lizzie in his tender 
keeping. 
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Brj lar the shortest route to Washington, both as to distance and 
time, is brj land; but I muck wished to see the celebrated 
Chesapeak barj, and it was therefore decided that we should take 
our passage in the steam-boat. It is indeed a beautiful little 
voyage, and well worth the time it costs; but as to the beauty of 
the bay, it must, I think, be felt only by sailors. It is, I 
doubt not, a fine shelter for ships, from the storms of the 
Atlantic, but its very vastness prevents its striking the eye as 
beautiful: it is, in fact, only a fine sea view. But the 
entrance from it into the Potomac river is very noble, and is one 
of the points at which one feels conscious of the gigantic 
proportions of the country, without having recourse to a 
graduated pencil-case. 

The passage up this river to Washington is interesting, from many 
objects that it passes, but beyond all else, by the view it 
affords of Mount Vernon, the seat of General Washington. It is 
there that this truly great man passed the last years of his 
virtuous life, and it is there that he lies buried: it was easy 
to distinguish, as we passed, the cypress that waves over his 
grave. 

The latter part of the voyage shews some fine river scenery; but 
I did not discover this till some months afterwards, for we now 
arrived late at ni ght. 

Our first object the next morning was to get a sight of the 
capitol, and our impatience sent us forth before breakfast. The 
mists of morning still hung around this magnificent building when 
first it broke upon our view, and I am not sure that the effect 
produced was not the greater for this circumstance. At all 
events, we were struck with admiration and surprise. None of us, 

I believe, expected to see so imposing a structure on that side 
of the Atlantic. I am ill at describing buildings, but the 
beauty and majesty of the American capitol might defy an abler 
pen than mine to do it justice. It stands so finely too, high, 
and alone. 

The magnificent western facade is approached from the city by 
terraces and steps of bolder proportions than I ever before saw. 
The elegant eastern front, to which many persons give the 
preference, is on a level with a newly-planted but exceedin 6 Il J 
handsome inclosure, which, in a few years, will offer the shade 
of all the most splendid trees which flourish in the Union, to 



cool the brows and refresh the spirits ol the members. The view 
from the capitol commands the citrj and manrj miles around, and it 
is itself an object of imposing beautrj to the whole country 
adjoining. 

We were again fortunate enough to find a very agreeable family to 
board with; and soon after breakfast left our comfortless hotel 
near the water, for very pleasant apartments in F. street. [The 
streets that intersect the great avenues in Washington are 
distinguished by the letters of the alphabet.] 

I was delighted with the whole aspect of Washington; light, 
cheerful, and airy, it reminded me of our fashionable watering 
places. It has been laughed at by foreigners, and even by 
natives, because the original plan of the city was upon an 
enormous scale, and but a very small part of it has been as yet 
executed. But I confess I see nothing in the least degree 
ridiculous about it; the original design, which was as beautiful 
as it was extensive, has been in no way departed from, and all 
that has been done has been done well. From the base of the hill 
on which the capitol stands extends a street of most magnificent 
width, planted on each side with trees, and ornamented by many 
splendid shops. This street, which is called Pennsylvania 
Avenue, is above a mile in length, and at the end of it is the 
handsome mansion of the President; conveniently near to his 
residence are the various public offices, all handsome, simple, 
and commodious; ample areas are left round each, where grass and 
shrubs refresh the eye. In another of the principal streets is 
the general post-office, and not far from it a very noble town- 
hall. Towards the quarter of the President s house are several 
handsome dwellings, which are chiefly occupied by the foreign 
ministers. The houses in the other parts of the city are 
scattered, but without ever losing sight of the regularity of the 
original plan; and to a person who has been travelling much 
through the country, and marked the immense quantity of new 
manufactories, new canals, new railroads, new towns, and new 
cities, which are springing, as it were, from the earth in every 
part of it, the appearance of the metropolis rising gradu ally 
into life and splendour, is a spectacle of high historic 
interest. 

Commerce had already produced large and handsome cities in 
America before she had attained to an individual political 
existence, and Washington may be scorned as a metropolis, where 
such cities as Philadelphia and New York exist; but I considered 
it as the growing metropolis of the growing population of the 
Union, and it already possesses features noble enough to sustain 
its dignity as such. 

The residence of the foreign legations and their families gives a 



tone to the society of this city which distinguishes it greatly 
from all others. It is also, for a great part of the year, the 
residence of the senators and representatives, who must he 
presumed to he the _elite_ of the entire hody of citizens, hoth 
in respect to talent and education. This cannot fail to make 
Washington a more agreeable abode than any other city in the 
Union. 

The total absence of all sights, sounds, or smells of commerce, 
adds greatly to the charm. Instead of drays you see handsome 
carriages; and instead of the busy bustling hustle of men, 
shuffling on to a sale of dry goods or prime broad stuffs, 
you see very well-dressed personages lounging leisurely up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. Pishey Thompson, the English bookseller, with his pretty 
collection of all sorts of pretty literature, fresh from London, 
and Mr. Somebody, the jeweller, with his brilliant shop full of 
trinkets, are the principal points of attraction and business. 

What a contrast to all other American cities! The members, who 
pass several months every year in this lounging easy way, with no 
labour but a little talking, and with the _douceur_ of eight 
dollars a day to pay them for it, must feel the change sadly when 
their term of public service is over. 

There is another circumstance which renders the evening parties 
at Washington extremely unlike those of other places in the 
Union; this is the great majority of gentlemen. The expense, the 
trouble, or the necessity of a ruling eye at home, one or all of 
these reasons, prevents the members ladies from accompanying 
them to Washington; at least, I heard of very few who had their 
wives with them. The female society is chiefly to be found among 
the families of the foreign ministers, those of the officers of 
state, and of the few members, the wealthiest and most 
aristocratic of the land, who bring their families with them. 

Some few independent persons reside in or near the city, but this 
is a class so thinly scattered that they can hardly be accounted 
a part of the population. 

But, strange to say, even here a theatre cannot be supported for 
more than a few weeks at a time. I was told that gambling is the 
favourite recreation of the gentlemen, and that it is carried to 
a very considerable extent; but here, as elsewhere within the 
country, it is kept extremely well out of sight. I do not think 
I was present with a pack of cards a dozen times during more than 
three years that I remained in the country. Billiards are much 
played, though in most places the amusement is illegal. It often 
appeared to me that the old women of a state made the laws, and 
the young men broke them. 



Notwithstanding the diminutive size of the city, we found much to 
see, and to amuse us. 

The patent office is a curious record of the fertility of the 
mind of man when left to its own resources; but it gives ample 
proof also that it is not under such circumstances it is most 
usefully employed. This patent office contains models of all the 
mechanical inventions that have been produced in the Union, and 
the number is enormous. I ashed the man who shewed these, what 
proportion of them had been brought into use, he said about one 
in a thousand; he told me also, that they chiefly proceeded from 
mechanics and agriculturists settled in remote parts of the 
country, who had began by endeavouring to hit upon some 
contrivance to enable them to _get along_ without sending some 
thousand and odd miles for the thing they wanted. If the 
contrivance succeeded, they generally became so fond of this 
offspring of their ingenuity, that they brought it to Washington 
for a patent. 

At the secretary of state s office we were shewn autographs of 
all the potentates with whom the Union were in alliance; which, I 
believe, pretty well includes all. To the parchments bearing 
these royal signs manual were appended, of course, the official 
seals of each, enclosed in gold or silver boxes of handsome 
workmanship: I was amused by the manner in which one of their 
own, just prepared for the court of Russia, was displayed to us, 
and the superiority of their decorations pointed out. They were 
superior, and in much better taste than the rest; and I only wish 
that the feeling that induced this display would spread to every 
corner of the Union, and mix itself with every act and with every 
sentiment. Let America give a fair portion other attention to 
the arts and the graces that embellish life, and I will make her 
another visit, and write another book as unlike this as possible. 

Among the royal signatures, the only ones which much interested 
me were two from the hand of Napoleon. The earliest of these, 
when he was first consul, was a most illegible scrawl, and, as 
the tradition went, was written on horseback; but his writing 
improved greatly after he became an emperor, the subsequent 
signature being firmly and clearly written.—I longed to steal 
both. 

The purity of the American character, formed and founded on the 
purity of the American government, was made evident to our senses 
by the display of all the offerings of esteem and regard which 
had been presented by various sovereigns to the different 
American ministers who had been sent to their courts. The object 
of the law which exacted this deposit from every individual so 
honoured, was, they told us, to prevent the possibility of 
bribery being used to corrupt any envoy of the Republic. I 



should think it would be a better way to select lor the office 
such men as they felt could not be seduced by a sword or a 
snuff-box. But they, doubtless, know their own business best. 

The bureau lor Indian affairs contains a room ol great interest: 
the walls are entirely covered with original portraits of all the 
chiefs who, from time to time, have come to negotiate with their 
great father, as they call the President. 

These portraits are by Mr. King, and, it cannot be doubted, are 
excellent likenesses, as are all the portraits I have ever seen 
from the hands ol that gentleman. The countenances are full ol 
expression, but the expression in most ol them is extremely 
similar; or rather, I should say that they have but two sorts of 
expression; the one is that of very noble and warlike daring, the 
other ol a gentle and naive simplicity, that has no mixture of 
folly in it, but which is inexpressibly engaging, and the more 
touching, perhaps, because at the moment we were looking at them, 
those very hearts which lent the eyes such meek and friendly 
softness, were wrung by a base, cruel, and most oppressive act of 
their _great lather_. 

We were at Washington at the time that the measure for chasing 
the last of several tribes ol Indians from their forest homes, 
was canvassed in congress, and finally decided upon by the FIAT 
of the President. If the American character may be judged by 
their conduct in this matter, they are most lamentably deficient 
in every feeling of honour and integrity. It is among 
themselves, and from themselves, that I have heard the statements 
which represent them as treacherous and false almost beyond 
belief in their intercourse with the unhappy Indians. Had I, 
during my residence in the United States, observed any single 
feature in their national character that could justify their 
eternal boast ol liberality and the love of freedom, I might have 
respected them, however much my taste might have been offended by 
what was peculiar in their manners and customs. But it is 
impossible for any mind of common honesty not to be revolted by 
the contradictions in their principles and practice. They 
inveigh against the governments of Europe, because, as they say, 
they favour the powerful and oppress the weak. You may hear this 
declaimed upon in Congress, roared out in taverns, discussed in 
every drawing-room, satirized upon the stage, nay, even 
anathematized from the pulpit: listen to it, and then look at 
them at home; you will see them with one hand hoisting the cap of 
liberty, and with the other flogging their slaves. You will see 
them one hour lecturing their mob on the indefeasible rights ol 
man, and the next driving from their homes the children ol the 
soil, whom they have bound themselves to protect by the most 
solemn treaties. 



Iii justice to tliose wlio approve not tliis treacherous policy, I 
will quote a paragraph from a New York paper, which shews that 
there are some among them who look with detestation on the hold 
had measure decided upon at Washington in the year 1830. 

We know ol no subject, at the present moment, ol more importance 
to the character ol our country lor justice and integrity than 
that which relates to the Indian tribes in Georgia and Alabama, 
and particularly the Cherokees in the former state. The Act 
passed by Congress, just at the end ol the session, co-operating 
with the tyrannical and iniquitous statute ol Georgia, strikes a 
formidable blow at the reputation of the United States, in 
respect to their laith, pledged in almost innumerable instances, 
in the most solemn treaties and compacts. 

There were many objects ol much interest shewn us at this Indian 
bureau; but, from the peculiar circumstances of this most unhappy 
and ill-used people, it was a very painful interest. 

The dresses worn by the chiefs when their portraits were taken, 
are many ol them splendid, from the embroidery ol beads and other 
ornaments: and the room contains many specimens of their 
ingenuity, and even of their taste. There is a glass case in the 
room, wherein are arranged specimens ol worked muslin, and other 
needlework, some very excellent handwriting, and many other 
little productions ol male and female Indians, all proving 
clearly that they are perfectly capable of civilization. Indeed, 
the circumstance which renders their expulsion from their own, 
their native lands, so peculiarly lamentable, is, that they were 
yielding rapidly to the force of example; their lives were no 
longer those of wandering hunters, but they were becoming 
agriculturists, and the tyrannical arm ol brutal power has not 
now driven them, as formerly, only from their hunting grounds, 
their favourite springs, and the sacred bones ol their lathers, 
but it has chased them from the dwellings their advancing 
knowledge had taught them to make comfortable; from the 
newly-ploughed fields ol their pride; and from the crops their 
sweat had watered. And lor what? to add some thousand acres ol 
territory to the half-peopled wilderness which borders them. 

The Potomac, on arriving at Washington, makes a beautiful sweep, 
which forms a sort ol bay, round which the city is built. Just 
where it makes the turn, a wooden bridge is thrown across, 
connecting the shores ol Maryland and Virginia. This bridge is 
a mile and a quarter in length, and is ugly enough. [It has 
since been washed away by the breaking up ol the frost of 
February, 1831.] The navy-yard, and arsenal, are just above it, 
on the Maryland side, and make a handsome appearance on the edge 
of the river, loll owing the sweep above mentioned. Near the 
arsenal (much too near) is the penitentiary, which, as it was 



just finished, and not inhabited, we examined in every part. It 
is built for the purpose of solitary confinement for life. A 
gallows is a much less nerve-shaking spectacle than one of these 
awful cells, and assuredly, when imprisonment therein for life 
is substituted for death, it is no mercy to the criminal; but if 
it be a greater terror to the citizen, it may answer the purpose 
better. I do not conceive, that out of a hundred human beings 
who had been thus confined for a year, one would be found at the 
end of it who would continue to linger on there, _certain it was 
for ever_, if the alternative of being hanged were offered to 
them. I had written a description of these horrible cells, but 
Captain Hall's picture of a similar building is so accurate, and 
so clear, that it is needless to insert it. 

Still following the sweep of the river, at the distance of two 
miles from Washington, is George Town, formerly a place of 
considerable commercial importance, and likely, I think, to 
become so again, when the Ohio and Chesapeake canals, which there 
mouths into the Potomac, shall be in full action. It is a very 
pretty town, commanding a lovely view, of which the noble Potomac 
and the almost nobler capitol, are the great features. The 
country rises into a beautiful line of hills behind Washington, 
which form a sort of undulating terrace on to George Town; this 
terrace is almost entirely occupied by a succession of 
gentlemen's seats. At George Town the Potomac suddenly contracts 
itself, and begins to assume that rapid, rocky and irregular 
character which marks it afterwards, and renders its course, till 
it meets the Shenandoah at Harper's Ferry, a series of the most 
wild and romantic views that are to be found in America. 

Attend ing the debates in Congress was, of course, one of our 
great objects; and, as an English woman, I was perhaps the more 
eager to avail myself of the privilege allowed. It was 
repeatedly observed to me that, at least in this instance, I must 
acknowledge the superior gallantry of the Americans, and that 
they herein give a decided proof of surpassing the English in a 
wish to honour the ladies, as they have a gallery in the House of 
Representatives erected expressly for them, while in England they 
are rigorously excluded from every part of the House of Commons. 

But the inference I draw from this is precisely the reverse of 
the suggested. It is well known that the reason why the House of 
Commons was closed against ladies was, that their presence was 
found too attractive, and that so many members were tempted to 
neglect the business before the House, that they might enjoy the 
pleasure of conversing with the fair critics in the galleries, 
that it became a matter of national importance to banish 
them—and they were banished. It will be long ere the American 
legislature will find it necessary to pass the same law for the 
same reason. A lady of Washington, however, told me an anecdote 



which went far to skew tkat a more intellectual turn in tke 
women, would produce a change in tke manners ol tke men. Ske 
told me, tkat wken tke Miss Wrights were in Wasliington, witk 
General Lafayette, tkerj very Irequentkj attended tke debates, and 
tkat tke most distinguished members were always crowding round 
tliem. For tkis unwonted gallantry tkey apologized to tkeir 
beautiful countrywomen by saying, tkat il tkey took equal 
interest in tke debates, tke galleries would be always tkronged 
by tke members. 

Tke privilege ol attending tkese debates would be more valuable 
could tke speakers be better beard from tke gallery; but, witk 
tke most earnest attention, I could only follow one or two of tke 
orators, wkose voices were peculiarly loud and clear. Tkis made 
it really a labour to listen; but tke extreme beauty of tke 
chamber was of itself a reason for going again and again. It 
was, however, really mortifying to see tkis splendid kail, fitted 
up in so stately and sumptuous a manner, filled witk men, sitting 
in tke most unseemly attitudes, a large majority witk tkeir hats 
on, and nearly all, spitting to an excess tkat decency forbids me 
to describe. 

Among tke crowd, who must be included in tkis description, a 
few were distinguished by not wearing tkeir hats, and by sitting 
on tkeir chairs like other human beings, without throwing tkeir 
legs above tkeir heads. Whenever I enquired tke name of one of 
tkese exceptions, I was told tkat it was Mr. Tkis, or Mr. Tkat, 

_of Virginia_. 

One day we were fortunate enough to get placed on tke sofas 
between tke pillars, on tke floor of tke House; tke galleries 
being shut up, for tke purpose of making some alterations, which 
it was hoped might improve tke hearing in tkat part of tke House 
occupied by tke members, and which is universally complained of, 
as being very defective.* But in our places on tke sofas we 
found we heard very muck better than up stairs, and well enough 
to be extremely amused by tke rude eloquence of a thorough horse 
and alligator orator from Kentucky, who entreated tke house 
repeatedly to go tke whole hog. 

*(As a proof of tkis defective hearing in tke Hall of 
(Congress, I may quote a passage from a newspaper report of 
(a debate on improvements. It was proposed to suspend a 
(ceiling of glass fifteen feet above tke heads of tke 
(members. A member, speaking in favour of tkis proposal, 

(said, Members would then, at least, be able to understand 
(what was tke question before tke House, an advantage which 
(most of them did not now possess, respecting more than 
(half tke propositions upon which tkey voted. 



If I mistake not, every debate I listened to in the American 
Congress was upon one and tlie same subject, namely, tlie entire 
independence ol eacli individual state, witli regard to tlie federal 
government. Tlie jealousy on tliis point appeared to me to be tlie 
very strangest political feeling tliat ever got possession of tlie 
mind of man. I do not pretend to judge tlie merits of tliis 
question. I speak solely of tlie very singular effect of seeing 
man after man start eagerly to bis feet, to declare tliat tlie 
greatest injury, tlie basest injustice, tlie most obnoxious tyranny 
tliat could be practised against tlie state of wliicli lie was a 
member, would be a vote of a few million dollars for tlie purpose 
of making tlieir roads or canals; or for drainage; or, in sliort, 
for any purpose of improvement whatsoever. 

During tlie month we were at Washington, I heard a great deal of 
conversation respecting a recent exclusion from Congress of a 
gentleman, who, by every account, was one of the most esteemed 
men in the house, and, I think, the father of it. The crime for 
which this gentleman was out-voted by his own particular friends 
and admirers was, that he had given his vote for a grant of 
public money for the purpose of draining a most lamentable and 
unhealthy district, called "_the dismal swamp!_ 

One great boast of the country is, that they have no national 
debt, or that they shall have none in two years. This seems not 
very wonderful, considering their productive tariff, and that the 
income paid to their president is 6,000_L. per annumj other 
government salaries being in proportion, and all internal 
improvements, at the expense of the government treasury, being 
voted unconstitutional. 

The Senate-chamber is, like the Hall of Congress, a semicircle, 
but of very much smaller dimensions. It is most elegantly fitted 
up, and what is better still, the senators, generally speaking, 
look like gentlemen. They do not wear their hats, and the 
activity of youth being happily past, they do not toss their 
heels above their heads. I would I could add they do not spit; 
but, alas! I have an oath in heaven, and may not write an 
untruth. 

Avery handsome room, opening on a noble stone balcony is fitted 
up as a library for the members. The collection, as far as a 
very cursory view could enable me to judge, was very like that of 
a private English gentleman, but with less Latin, Greek, and 
Italian. This room also is elegantly furnished; rich Brussels 
carpet; library tables, with portfolios of engravings; abundance 
of sofas, and so on. The view from it is glorious, and it looks 
like the abode of luxury and taste. 

I can by no means attempt to describe all the apartments of this 



immense building, but the magnificent rotunda in tlie centre must 
not be left unnoticed. It is, indeed, a noble ball, a hundred 
feet in diameter, and of an imposing loftiness, lighted by an 
ample dome. 

Almost amj pictures (excepting the cartoons) would look paltrij in 
this room, from the immense height of the walls; but the subjects 
of the four pictures which are placed there, are of such high 
historic interest that theij should certainly have a place 
somewhere, as national records. One represents the signing of 
the declaration of independence; another the resignation of the 
presidency by the great Washington; another the celebrated 
victory of General Gates at Saratoga; and the fourth..! do not 
well remember, but I think it is some other martial scene, 
commemorating a victory; I rather think that of York Town. 

One other object in the capitol must be mentioned, though it 
occurs in so obscure a part of the building, that one or two 
members to whom I mentioned it, were not aware of its existence. 
The lower part of the edifice, a story below the rotunda, & c., 
has a variety of committee rooms, courts, and other places of 
business. In a hall leading to some of these rooms, the ceiling 
is supported by pillars, the capitals of which struck me as 
peculiarly beautiful. They are composed of the ears and leaves 
of the Indian corn, beautifully arranged, and forming as graceful 
an outline as the acanthus itself. This was the only instance I 
saw, in which America has ventured to attempt national 
originality; the success is perfect. A sense of fitness always 
enhances the effect of beauty. I will not attempt a long essay 
on the subject, but if America, in her vastness, her immense 
natural resources, and her remote grandeur, would be less 
imitative, she would be infinitely more picturesque and 
interesting. 

The President has regular evening parties, every other Wednesday, 
which are called his _levees_; the last syllable is pronounced by 
every one as long as possible, being exactly the reverse of the 
French and English manner of pronouncing the same word. The 
effect of this, from the very frequent repetition of the word in 
all companies is very droll, and for a long time I thought people 
were quizzing these public days. The reception rooms are 
handsome, particularly the grand saloon, which is elegantly, nay, 
splendidly furnished; this has been done since the visit of 
Captain Hall, whose remarks upon the former state of this room 
may have hastened its decoration; but there are a few anomalies 
in some parts of the entertainment, which are not very courtly. 

The company are about as select as that of an Easter-day ball at 
the Mansion-house. 

The churches at Washington are not superb; but the Episcopalian 



and Catholic were filled with elegantly dressed women. I 
observed a greater proportion ol gentlemen at church at 
Washington than any where else. 

The Presby terian ladies go to church three times in the day, 
but the general appearance ol Washington on a Sunday is much 
less puritanical than that ol most other American towns; the 
people walk about, and there are no chains in the streets, as 
at Philadelphia, to prevent their riding or driving, il they 
like it. 

The ladies dress well, but not so splendidly as at Baltimore. I 
remarked that it was not very unusual at Washington lor a lady to 
take the arm ol a gentleman, who was neither her husband, her 
lather, nor her brother. This remarkable relaxation of American 
decorum has been probably introduced by the foreign legations. 

At about a mile from the town, on the high terrace ground above 
described, is a very pretty place, to which the proprietor has 
given the name Kaleirama. It is not large, or in any way 
magnificent, but the view Irom it is charming; and it has a 
little wood behind, covering about two hundred acres ol broken 
ground, that slopes down to a dark cold little river, so closely 
shut in by rocks and evergreens, that it might serve as a 
110011-day bath lor Diana and her nymphs. The whole ol this wood 
is filled with wild flowers, but such as we cherish loudly in 
our gardens. 

A lerry at George Town crosses the Potomac, and about two miles 
Irom it, 011 the Virginian side, is Arlington, the seat ol Mr. 

Custis, who is the grandson ol General Washington's wile. It is 
a noble looking place, having a portico ol stately white columns, 
which, as the mansion stands high, with a background ol dark 
woods, forms a beautiful object in the landscape. At George Town 
is a nunnery, where many young ladies are educated, and at a 
little distance Irom it, a college ol Jesuits lor the education 
ol young men, where, as their advertisements state, the 
humanities are taught. We attended mass at the chapel ol the 
nunnery, where the female voices that performed the chant were 
very pleasing. The shadowy form ol the veiled abbess in her 
little sacred parlour, seen through a grating and a black 
curtain, but rendered clearly visible by the light ol a Gothic 
window behind her, drew a good deal ol our attention; every act 
ol genuflection, even the telling her beads, was discernible, but 
so mistily that it gave her, indeed, the appearance ol a being 
who had already quitted this life, and was hovering 011 the 
coniines ol the world ol shadows. 

The convent has a considerable inclosure attached to it, where I 
frequently saw Irom the heights above it, dark figures in awfully 



thick black veils, walking solemnly up and down. 


The American lady, who was the subject ol one ol Prince 
Hohenlohe's celebrated miracles, was pointed out to us at 
Washington. All the world declare that her recovery was 
marvellous. 


There appeared to be a great many foreigners at Washington, 
particularly French. In Paris I have often observed that it was 
a sort of fashion to speak of America as a new Utopia, especially 
among the young liberals, who, before the happy accession of 
Philip, fancied that a country without a king, was the land of 
promise; but I sometimes thought that, like many other fine 
things, it lost part of its brilliance when examined too nearly; 

I overheard the following question and answer pass between two 
young Frenchmen, who appeared to have met for the first time. 

"Eli bien. Monsieur, comment trouvez-vous la liberte et 1 egalite 
mises en action? 

Mais, Monsieur, je vous avoue que ie beau ideal que nous autres, 
nous avons concu de tout cela a Paris, avait quelque chose de 
plus poetique que ce que nous trouvons ici! 

On another occasion I was excessively amused by the tone in 
which one of these young men replied to a question put to him 
by another Frenchman. A pretty looking woman, but exceedingly 
deficient in _tournure_, was standing alone at a little distance 
from them and close at their elbows stood a very awkward 
looking gentleman. Qui est cette dame? said the enquirer. 

Monsieur, said my young _fat_, with an indescribable grimace, 
Vest la femelle de ce male, indicating his neighbour by 
an expressive curl of his upper lip. 

The theatre was not open while we were in Washington, but we 
afterwards took advantage of our vicinity to the city, to visit 
it. The house is very small, and most astonishingly dirty and 
void of decoration, considering that it is the only place of 
public amusement that the city affords. I have before mentioned 
the want of decorum at the Cincinnati theatre, but certainly that 
of the capital at least rivalled it in the freedom of action and 
attitude; a freedom which seems to disdain the restraints of 
civilized manners. One man in the pit was seized with a violent 
fit of vomiting, which appeared not in the least to annoy or 
surprise his neighbours; and the happy coincidence of a physician 
being at that moment personated on the stage, was hailed by many 
of the audience as an excellent joke, of which the actor took 
advantage, and elicited shouts of applause by saying, I expect 



my services are wanted elsewhere. 

The spitting was incessant; and not one in ten of the male part 
of the illustrious legislative audiences sat according to the 
usual custom of human beings; the legs were thrown sometimes over 
the front of the box, sometimes over the side of it; here and 
there a senator stretched his entire length along a bench, and in 
nianrj instances the front rail was preferred as a seat. 

I remarked one rjoung man, whose handsome person, and most 
elaborate toilet, led me to conclude he was a first-rate 
personage, and so I doubt not he was; nevertheless, I saw him 
take from the pocket of his silk waistcoat a lump of tobacco, 
and daintily deposit it within his cheek. 

I am inclined to think this most vile and universal habit of 
chewing tobacco is the cause of a remarkable peculiarity in the 
male physiognomy of Americans; their lips are almost uniformly 
thin and compressed. At first I accounted for this upon 
Lavater's theory, and attributed it to the arid temperament of 
the people; but it is too universal to be explained; whereas the 
habit above mentioned, which pervades all classes (exceptin 6 the 
literary) well accounts for it, as the act of expressing the 
juices of this loathsome herb, enforces exactly that position 
of the lips, which gives this remarkable peculiarity to the 
American countenance. 

A member of Congress died while we were at Washington, and I was 
surprised by the ceremony and dignity of his funeral. It seems 
that whenever a senator or member of Congress dies during the 
session, he is buried at the expense of the government, (the 
ceremony not coming under the head of internal improvement), and 
the arrangements for the funeral are not interfered with by his 
friends, but become matters of State. I transcribed the order of 
the procession as being rather grand and stately. 

Chaplains of both Houses. 

Physicians who attend the deceased. 

Committee of arrangement. 

THE BODY, 

(Pall borne by six members.) 

The Relations of the deceased, with the 

Senators and Representatives of the State 

to which he belonged, as Mourners. 

Sergeant at arms of the House of Representatives. 

The House of Representatives, 

Their Speaker and Clerk preceding. 

The Senate of the United States. 

The Vice-president and Secretary preceding, 

THE PRESIDENT 



The procession was of considerable extent, but not on foot, and 
the majority of the carriages were hired for the occasion. The 
body was interred in an open grave yard near the city. I did 
not see the monument erected on this occasion, but I presume it 
was in the same style as several others I had remarked in the 
same burying-ground, inscribed to the memory of members who had 
died at Washington. These were square blocks of masonry without 
any pretension to splendour. 




SHOSHONE LAND 

TheProject Gutenberg EBook of The Land o/ Little Rain, by Mart] Austin 


It is true I have been in Slioslione Land, but before tbat, long before, 

I bad seen it tlirougli tbe eyes of Winnenap in a rosy mist of 
reminiscence, and must always see it witb a sense of intimacy in tbe 
light tbat never was. Sitting on tbe golden slope at tbe campoodie, 
looking across tbe Bitter Lake to tbe purple tops of Mutarango, tbe 
medicine-man drew up its bappy places one by one, like little blessed 
islands in a sea of talk. Lor be was born a Slioslione, was Winnenap'; and 
tbougli bis name, bis wife, bis children, and bis tribal relations were 
of tbe Paiutes, bis thoughts turned liomesickly toward Slioslione Land. 
Once a Slioslione alway s a Slioslione. Winnenap lived gingerly among tbe 
Paiutes and in bis heart despised them. But be could speak a tolerable 
English when be would, and be alway s would if it were of Slioslione Land. 

He bad come into tbe keeping of tbe Paiutes as a hostage for tbe long 
peace which tbe authority of tbe whites made interminable, and, though 
there was now no order in tbe tribe, nor any power tbat could have 
lawfully restrained liim, kept on in tbe old usage, to save bis honor and 
tbe word of bis vanished kin. He bad seen bis children's children in 
tbe borders of tbe Paiutes, but loved best bis own miles of sand and 
rainbow-painted bills. Prof essedly be bad not seen them since tbe 
beg inning of bis hostage; but every year about tbe end of tbe rains 
and before tbe strength of tbe sun bad come upon us from tbe south, tbe 
medicine-man went apart on tbe mountains to gather herbs, and when be 
came again I knew by tbe new fortitude of bis countenance and tbe new 
color of bis reminiscences tbat be bad been alone and unspied upon in 
Slioslione Land. 

To reach tbat country from tbe campoodie, one goes south and south, 
within bearing of tbe lip-lip-lapping of tbe great tideless lake, and 
south by east over a high rolling district, miles and miles of sage and 
nothing else. So one comes to tbe country of tbe painted bills,—old red 
cones of craters, wasteful beds of mineral earths, hot, acrid springs, 
and steam jets issuing from a leprous soil. After tbe bills tbe black 
rock, after tbe craters tbe spewed lava, ash strewn, of incredible 
thickness, and full of sharp, winding rifts. There are picture writings 
carved deep in tbe face of tbe cliffs to mark tbe way for those who do 
not know it. On tbe very edge of tbe black rock tbe earth falls away in 
a wide sweeping hollow, which is Shoshone Land. 

South tbe land rises in very blue bills, blue because thickly wooded 
witb ceanothus and manzanita, tbe haunt of deer and tbe border of tbe 
Shoshones. Eastward tbe land goes very far by broken ranges, narrow 
valleys of pure desertness, and huge mesas uplifted to tbe sky-line, 
east and east, and no man knows tbe end of it. 

It is tbe country of tbe bighorn, tbe wapiti, and tbe wolf, nesting 
place of buzzards, land of cloud-nourished trees and wild things tbat 



live without drink. Above all, it is the land ol the creosote and the 
mesguite. The mesguite is God s best thought in all this desertness. It 
grows in the open, is thornrj, stockrj, close grown, and iron-rooted. Long 
winds move in the draughty valleys, blown sand fills and fills about 
the lower branches, piling pyramidal dunes, from the top of which the 
mesguite twigs flourish greenly. Fifteen or twenty feet under the drift, 
where it seems no rain could penetrate, the main trunk grows, attaining 
often a yard's thickness, resistant as oak. In Shoshone Land one digs 
for large timber; that is in the southerly, sandy exposures. Higher on 
the table-topped ranges low trees of juniper and pinon stand each apart, 
rounded and spreading heaps of greenness. Between them, but each to 
itself in smooth clear spaces, tufts of tall feathered grass. 

This is the sense of the desert hills, that there is room enough and 
time enough. Trees grow to consummate domes; every plant has its perfect 
work. Noxious weeds such as come up thickly in crowded fields do not 
flourish in the free spaces. Live long enough with an Indian, and he or 
the wild things will show you a use for everything that grows in these 
borders. 

The manner of the country makes the usage of life there, and the land 
will not be lived in except in its own fashion. The Shoshones live 
like their trees, with great spaces between, and in pairs and in family 
groups they set up wattled huts by the infrequent springs. More wickiups 
than two make a very great number. Their shelters are lightly built, for 
they travel much and far, following where deer feed and seeds ripen, but 
they are not more lonely than other creatures that inhabit there. 

The year's round is somewhat in this fashion. After the pinon harvest 
the clans foregather on a warm southward slope for the annual adjustment 
of tribal difficulties and the medicine dance, for marriage and mourning 
and vengeance, and the exchange of serviceable information; if, for 
example, the deer have shifted their feeding ground, if the wild sheep 
have come back to Waban, or certain springs run full or dry. Here the 
Shoshones winter flockwise, weaving baskets and hunting big game driven 
down from the country of the deep snow. And this brief intercourse is 
all the use they have of their kind, for now there are no wars, and many 
of their ancient crafts have fallen into disuse. The solitariness of the 
life breeds in the men, as in the plants, a certain well-roundedness 
and sufficiency to its own ends. Any Shoshone family has in itself the 
man-seed, power to multiply and replenish, potentialities for food and 
clothing and shelter, for healing and beautifying. 

When the rain is over and gone they are stirred by the instinct of those 
that journeyed eastward from Eden, and go up each with his mate and 
young brood, like birds to old nesting places. The beginning of spring 
in Shoshone Land—oh the soft wonder of it!——is a mistiness as of 
incense smoke, a veil of greenness over the whitish stubby shrubs, a web 
of color on the silver sanded soil. No counting covers the multitude of 
rayed blossoms that break suddenly underfoot in the brief season of the 



winter rains, witli silkrj furred or prickly viscid foliage, or no foliage 
at all. Tlierj are morning and evening bloomers chiefly, and strong 
seeders. Years of scant rains tlierj lie sliut and safe in tlie winnowed 
sands, so tliat some species appear to be extinct. Years of long storms 
tlierj break so tliicklrj into bloom tliat no liorse treads without crushing 
them. These rjears the gullies of the hills are rank with fern and a 
great tangle of climbing vines. 

Just as the mesa twilights have their vocal note in the love call of 
the burrowing owl, so the desert spring is voiced brj the mourning doves. 
Welcome and sweet tlierj sound in the smokrj mornings before breeding time, 
and where tlierj frequent in anrj great numbers water is confidently looked 
for. Still brj the springs one finds the cunning brush shelters from 
which the Shoshones shot arrows at them when the doves came to drink. 

Now as to these same Shoshones there are some who claim that tlierj have 
no right to the name, which belongs to a more northerly tribe; but that 
is the word they will be called by, and there is no greater offense than 
to call an Indian out of his name. According to their traditions and all 
proper evidence, they were a great people occupying far north and east 
of their present bounds, driven thence by the Paiutes. Between the two 
tribes is the residuum of old hostilities. 

Winnenap', whose memory ran to the time when the boundary of the Paiute 
country was a dead-line to Shoshones, told me once how himself and 
another lad, in an unforgotten spring, discovered a nesting place of 
buzzards a bit of a way beyond the borders. And they two burned to 
rob those nests. Oh, for no purpose at all except as boys rob nests 
immemorially, for the fun of it, to have and handle and show to other 
lads as an exceeding treasure, and afterwards discard. So, not quite 
meaning to, but breathless with daring, they crept up a gully, across 
a sage brush flat and through a waste of boulders, to the rugged pines 
where their sharp eyes had made out the buzzards settling. 

The medicine-man told me, always with a quaking relish at this point, 
that while they, grown bold by success, were still in the tree, they 
sighted a Paiute hunting party crossing between them and their own land. 
That was mid-morning, and all day on into the dark the boys crept and 
crawled and slid, from boulder to bush, and bush to boulder, in cactus 
scrub and on naked sand, always in a sweat of fear, until the dust caked 
in the nostrils and the breath sobbed in the body, around and away 
many a mile until they came to their own land again. And all the time 
Winnenap' carried those buzzard's eggs in the slack of his single 
buckskin garment! Young Shoshones are like young quail, knowing without 
teaching about feeding and hiding, and learning what civilized children 
never learn, to be still and to keep on being still, at the first hint 
of danger or strangeness. 

As for food, that appears to be chiefly a matter of being willing. 

Desert Indians all eat cliuckwallas, big black and white lizards that 



have delicate white llesh savored like chicken. Both the Shoshones and 
the coyotes are loud ol the llesh ol Gopherus agassizii, the turtle 
that by feeding on buds, going without drink, and burrowing in the sand 
through the winter, contrives to live a known period ol twenty-live 
years. It seems that most seeds are foodful in the arid regions, most 
berries edible, and many shrubs good lor firewood with the sap in them. 

The mesquite bean, whether the screw or straight pod, pounded to a 
meal, boiled to a kind ol mush, and dried in cakes, sulphur-colored 
and needing an axe to cut it, is an excellent food lor long journeys. 
Fermented in water with wild honey and the honeycomb, it makes a 
pleasant, mildly intoxicating drink. 

Next to spring, the best time to visit Shoshone Land is when the 
deer-star hangs low and white like a torch over the morning hills. Go 
up past Winnedumali and down Saline and up again to the rim ol Mesquite 
Valley. Take no tent, but il you will, have an Indian build you a 
wickiup, willows planted in a circle, drawn over to an arch, and bound 
cunningly with withes, all the leaves on, and chinks to count the stars 
through. But there was never any but Winnenap who could tell and make 
it worth telling about Shoshone Land. 

And Winnenap will not any more. He died, as do most medicine-men ol the 
Paiutes. 

Where the lot falls when the campoodie chooses a medicine-man there it 
rests. It is an honor a man seldom seeks but must wear, an honor with 
a condition. When three patients die under his ministrations, the 
medicine-man must yield his life and his office. 

Wounds do not count; broken bones and bullet holes the Indian can 
understand, but measles, pneumonia, and smallpox are witchcraft. 
Winnenap was medicine-man lor fifteen years. Besides considerable skill 
in healing herbs, he used his prerogatives cunningly. It is permitted 
the medicine-man to decline the case when the patient has had treatment 
from any other, say the white doctor, whom many ol the younger 
generation consult. Or, il before having seen the patient, he can 
definitely refer his disorder to some supernatural cause wholly out 
ol the medicine-man's jurisdiction, say to the spite ol an evil spirit 
going about in the form ol a coyote, and states the case convincingly, 
he may avoid the penalty. But this must not be pushed too lar. All 
else failing, he can hide. Winnenap' did this the time ol the measles 
epidemic. Returning from his yearly herb gathering, he heard ol it at 
Black Rock, and turning aside, he was not to be found, nor did he 
return to his own place until the disease had spent itself, and hall 
the children ol the campoodie were in their shallow graves with beads 
sprinkled over them. 

It is possible the tale ol Winnenap s patients had not been strictly 
kept. There had not been a medicine-man killed in the valley for twelve 
years, and lor that the perpetrators had been severely punished by the 



whites. The winter of the Big Snow an epidemic of pneumonia carried off 
the Indians with scarcely a warning; from the lake northward to the 
lava flats they died in the sweathouses, and under the hands of the 
medicine-men. Even the drugs of the white physician had no power. 

After two weeks of this plague the Paiutes drew to council to consider 
the remissness of their medicine-men. They were sore with grief 
and afraid for themselves; as a result of the council, one in every 
campoodie was sentenced to the ancient penalty. But schooling and native 
shrewdness had raised up in the younger men an unfaith in old usages, 
so judgment halted between sentence and execution. At Three Pines the 
government teacher brought out influential whites to threaten and cajole 
the stubborn tribes. At Tunawai the conservatives sent into Nevada for 
that pacific old humbug, Johnson Sides, most notable of Paiute orators, 
to harangue his people. Citizens of the towns turned out with food and 
comforts, and so after a season the trouble passed. 

But here at Maverick there was no school, no oratory, and no 
alleviation. One third of the campoodie died, and the rest killed the 
medicine-men. Winnenap' expected it, and for days walked and sat a 
little apart from his family that he might meet it as became a Shoshone, 
no doubt suffering the agony of dread deferred. When finally three men 
came and sat at his fire without greeting he knew his time. He turned a 
little from them, dropped his chin upon his knees, and looked out over 
Shoshone Land, breathing evenly. The women went into the wickiup and 
covered their heads with their blankets. 

So much has the Indian lost of savageness by merely desisting from 
killing, that the executioners braved themselves to their work 
by drinking and a show of quarrelsomeness. In the end a sharp 
hatchet-stroke discharged the duty of the campoodie. Afterward his women 
buried him, and a warm wind coming out of the south, the force of the 
disease was broken, and even they acquiesced in the wisdom of the tribe. 
That summer they told me all except the names of the Three. 

Since it appears that we make our own heaven here, no doubt we shall 
have a hand in the heaven of hereafter; and I know what Winnenap s will 
be like: worth going to if one has leave to live in it according to 
his liking. It will be tawny gold underfoot, walled up with jacinth and 
jasper, ribbed with chalcedony, and yet no hymnbook heaven, but the free 
air and free spaces of Shoshone Land. 




LETTER XIX. HAWAIIAN HOTEL, HONOLULU. 

The P roject Gutenberg EBook of The Hawaiian Archipelago, brj Isabella L. Bird 


Ml] latest news of ljou is five months old, and though I have not the 
slightest expectation that I shall hear from ljou, I go up to the 
roof to look out for the Rolling Moses with more impatience and 
anxiety than those whose business journeys are being delayed by her 
11011-arrival. If such an unlikely thing were to happen as that she 
were to bring a letter, I should be much tempted to stay five months 
longer 011 the islands rather than try the climate of Colorado, for I 
have come to feel at home, people are so very genial, and suggest so 
many plans for my future enjoyment, the islands in their physical 
and social aspects are so novel and interesting, and the climate is 
unrivalled and restorative. 

Honolulu has not yet lost the charm of novelty for me. I am never 
satiated with its exotic beauties, and the sight of a kaleidoscopic 
whirl of native riders is always fascinating. The passion for 
riding, in a people who only learned equitation in the last 
generation, is most curious. It is very curious, too, to see women 
incessantly enjoying and amusing themselves in riding, swimming, and 
making leis. They have few home ties in the shape of children, and 
I fear make them fewer still by neglecting them for the sake of 
riding and frolic, and man seems rather the help-meet than the 
oppressor of woman; though I believe that the women have abandoned 
that right of choosing their husbands, which, it is said, that they 
exercised in the old days. Used to the down-trodden look and 
harrassed care-worn faces of the over-worked women of the same class 
at home, and in the colonies, the laughing, careless faces of the 
Hawaiian women have the effect upon me of a perpetual marvel. But 
the expression generally has little of the courteousness, innocence, 
and childishness of the negro physiognomy. The Hawaiians are a 
handsome people, scornful and sarcastic-looking even with their 
mirthfulness; and those who know them say that they are always 
quizzing and mimicking the haoles, and that they give everyone a 
nickname, founded 011 some personal peculiarity. 

The women are free from our tasteless perversity as to colour and 
ornament, and have an instinct of the becoming. At first the 
holuku, which is only a full, yoke nightgown, is not attractive, but 
I admire it heartily now, and the sagacity of those who devised it. 

It conceals awkwardness, and befits grace of movement; it is fit for 
the climate, is equally adapted for walking and riding, and has that 
general appropriateness which is desirable in costume. The women 
have a most peculiar walk, with a swinging motion from the hip at 
each step, in which the shoulder sympathises. I never saw anything 
at all like it. It has neither the delicate shuffle of the 
Frenchwoman, the robust, decided jerk of the Englishwoman, the 
stately glide of the Spaniard, or the stealthiness of the squaw; and 



I should know a Hawaiian woman by it in any part of the world. A 
majestic wahine with small, bare feet, a grand, swinging, deliberate 
gait, hibiscus blossoms in her flowing hair, and a le of rjellow 
flowers falling over her holuku, marching through these streets, has 
a tragic grandeur of appearance, which makes the diminutive, fair¬ 
skinned haole, tottering along hesitatingly in high-heeled shoes, 
look grotesque by comparison. 

On Saturday, our kind host took Mrs. D. and myself to the market, 
where we saw the natives in all their glory. The women, in squads 
of a dozen at a time, their Pa-us streaming behind them, were 
cantering up and down the streets, and men and women were thronging 
into the market-place; a brilliant, laughing, joking crowd, their 
jaunty hats trimmed with fresh flowers, and leis of the crimson ohia 
and orange lauhala falling over their costumes, which were white, 
green, black, scarlet, blue, and every other colour that can be dyed 
or imagined. The market is a straggling, open space, with a number 
of shabby stalls partially surrounding it, but really we could not 
see the place for the people. There must have been 2000 there. 

Some of the stalls were piled up with wonderful fish, crimson, 
green, rose, blue, opaline—fish that have spent their lives in 
coral groves under the warm, bright water. Some of them had 
wonderful shapes too, and there was one that riveted my attention 
and fascinated me. It was, I thought at first, a heap, composed of 
a dog fish, some limpets, and a multitude of water snakes, and other 
abominable forms; but my eyes slowly informed me of the fact, which 
I took in reluctantly and with extreme disgust, that the whole 
formed one living monster, a revolting compound of a large paunch 
with eyes, and a multitude of nervy, snaky, out-reaching, twining, 
grasping, tentacular arms, several feet in length, I should think, 
if extended, but then lying in a crowded undulating heap; the 
creature was dying, and the iridescence was passing over what seemed 
to be its body in waves of colour, such as glorify the last hour of 
the dolphin. But not the colours of the rainbow could glorify this 
hideous, abominable form, which ought to be left to riot in ocean 
depths, with its loathsome kindred. You have read Les Travailleurs 
du Mer, and can imagine with what feelings I looked upon a living 
Devil-fish! The monster is much esteemed by the natives as an 
article of food, and indeed is generally relished. I have seen it 
on foreign tables, salted, under the name of squid. { 276 } 

We passed on to beautiful creatures, the kihi-kihi, or sea-cock, 
with alternate black and yellow transverse bands on his body; the 
hinalea, like a glorified mullet, with bright green, longitudinal 
bands on a dark shining head, a purple body of different shades, and 
a blue spotted tail with a yellow tip. The Ohua too, a pink scaled 
fish, shaped like a trout; the opukai, beautifully striped and 
mottled; the mullet and flying fish as common here as mackerel at 
home; the hala, a fine pink-fleshed fish, the albicore, the bonita, 



the manini striped black and white, and mam.] others. There was an 
abundance ol opilu or limpets, also the pipi, a small orjster found 
among the coral; the ula, as large as a clawless lobster, but more 
beautiful and variegated; and turtles which were cheap and 
plentiful. Then there were purple-spiked sea urchins, black-spiked 
sea eggs or wana, and ilia or eggs without spikes, and manrj other 
curiosities of the bright Pacif ic. It was odd to see the pearhj 
teeth of a native meeting in some bright-coloured fish, while the 
tail hung out of his mouth, for therj eat fish raw, and some of them 
were obviously at the height of epicurean enjoyment. Seaweed and 
fresh-water weed are much relished by Hawaiians, and there were four 
or five kinds for sale, all included in the term limu. Some of this 
was baked, and put up in balls weighing one pound each. There were 
packages of baked fish, and dried fish, and of many other things 
which looked uncleanly and disgusting; but no matter what the 
package was, the leaf of the Ti tree was invariably the wrapping, 
tied round with sennet, the coarse fibre obtained from the husk of 
the cocoa-nut. Fish, here, averages about ten cents per pound, and 
is dearer than meat; but in many parts of the islands it is cheap 
and abundant. 

There is a ferment going on in this kingdom, mainly got up by the 
sugar planters and the interests dependent on them, and two 
political lectures have lately been given in the large hall of the 
hotel in advocacy of their views; one, on annexation, by Mr. 

Phillips, who has something of the oratorical gift of his cousin, 

Wendell Phillips; and the other, on a reciprocity treaty, by Mr. 

Carter. Both were crowded by ladies and gentlemen, and the first 
was most enthusiastically received. Mrs. D. and I usually spend our 
evenings in writing and working in the verandah, or in each other's 
rooms; but I have become so interested in the affairs of this little 
state, that in spite of the mosquitos, I attended both lectures, but 
was not warmed into sympathy with the views of either speaker. 

I daresay that some of my friends here would quarrel with my 
conclusions, but I will briefly give the data on which they are 
based. The census of 1872 gives the native population at 49,044 
souls; of whom, 700 are lepers; and it is DECREASING at the rate of 
from 1,200 to 2,000 a year, while the excess of native males over 
females on the islands is 3,216. The foreign population is 5,366, 
and it is INCREASING at the rate of 200 a year; and the number of 
half-castes of all nations has INCREASED at the rate of 140 a year. 

The Chinese, who came here originally as plantation coolies, 
outnumber all the other nationalities together, excluding the 
Americans; but the Americans constitute the ruling and the monied 
class. Sugar is the reigning interest on the islands, and it is 
almost entirely in American hands. It is burdened here by the 
difficulty of procuring labour, and at San Francisco by a heavy 
import duty. There are thirty-five plantations on the islands, and 
there is room for fifty more. The profit, as it is, is hardly worth 



mentioning, and few of the planters do more than keep their heads 
above water. Plantations which cost $50,000 have been sold for 
$15,000; and others, which cost $150,000 have been sold for $40,000. 

If the islands were annexed, and the duty taken off, many of these 
struggling planters would clear $50,000 a ijear and upwards. So, no 
wonder that Mr. Phillips's lecture was received with enthusiastic 
plaudits. It focussed all the clamour I have heard on Hawaii and 
elsewhere, exalted the almighty dollar, and was savoury with the 
odour of coming prosperity. But he went far, very far; he has 
aroused a cry among the natives Hawaii for the Hawaiians," which, 
very likely, may breed mischief; for I am very sure that this brief 
civilization has not quenched the red fire of race; and his hint 
regarding the judicious disposal of the king in the event of 
annexation, was felt by many of the more sober whites to be highly 
impolitic. 

The reciprocity treaty, very lucidly advocated by Mr. Carter, and 
which means the cession of a lagoon with a portion of circumjacent 
territory on this island, to the United States, for a Pacific naval 
station, meets with more general favour as a safer measure; but the 
natives are indisposed to bribe the great Republic to remit the 
sugar duties by the surrender of a square inch of Hawaiian soil; 
and, from a British point of view, I heartily sympathise with them. 
Foreign, i.e. American, feeling is running high upon the subject. 

People say that things are so bad that something must be done, and 
it remains to be seen whether natives or foreigners can exercise the 
strongest pressure on the king. I was unfavourably impressed in 
both lectures by the way in which the natives and their interests 
were quietly ignored, or as quietly subordinated to the sugar 
interest. 

It is never safe to forecast destiny; yet it seems most probable 
that sooner or later in this century, the closing catastrophe must 
come. The more thoughtful among the natives acquiesce helplessly 
and patiently in their advancing fate; but the less intelligent, as 
I had some opportunity of hearing at Hilo, are becoming restive and 
irritable, and may drift into something worse if the knowledge of 
the annexationist views of the foreigners is diffused among them. 
Things are preparing for change, and I think that the Americans will 
be wise in their generation if they let them ripen for many years to 
come. Lunalilo has a broken constitution, and probably will not 
live long. Kalakaua will probably succeed him, and after him the 
deluge, unless he leaves a suitable successor, for there are no 
more chiefs with pre-eminent claims to the throne. The feeling 
among the people is changing, the feudal instinct is disappearing, 
the old despotic line of the Kameliamelias is extinct; and king-making 
by paper ballots, introduced a few months ago, is an approximation 
to president-making, with the canvassing, stumping, and wrangling, 
incidental to such a contested election. Annexation, or peaceful 
absorption, is the manifest destiny of the islands, with the 



probable result lately most wittily prophesied by Mark Twain in the 
New York Tribune, but it is impious and impolitic to hasten it. 

Much as I like America, I shrink from the day when her universal 
political corruption and her unrivalled political immorality shall 

be naturalised on Hawaii-nei_Sunday evening. The Rolling 

Moses is in, and Sabbatic quiet has given place to general 
excitement. People thought they heard her steaming in at 4 a.m., 
and got up in great agitation. Her guns lired during morning 
service, and I doubt whether I or any other person heard another 
word ol the sermon. The first batch ol letters for the hotel came, 
but none for me; the second, none for me; and I had gone to my room 
in cold despair, when some one tossed a large package in at my 
verandah door, and to my infinite joy I found that one of my benign 
fellow-passengers in the Nevada, had taken the responsibility of 
getting my letters at San Francisco and forwarding them here. I 
don't know how to be grateful enough to the good man. W ith such 
late and good news, everything seems bright; and I have at once 
decided to take the first schooner for the leeward group, and remain 
four months longer on the islands. 

I.L.B. 




IN THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 

By Ferdinand V. Hayden. 

Project Gutenbergs With the Worlds Great Travellers, Volume 2hi) Various 

[About tlie middle ol tliis century reports began to be beard ol 
a veritable wonderland in tbe lar West, as yet seen only by 
trappers and other adventurers, whose stories ol tbe marvels 
they bad beheld whetted tbe appetite ol scientific explorers. 

Tbe first attempt to reach tbe region of tbe Yellowstone was 
made in 1856, but failed, and it was not until 1869 that an 
exploring party entered this marvellous valley. A second party 
reached tbe Yellowstone region in 1870, and Mr. N. P. Langford 
wrote a glowing account ol tbe wonders observed. Tbe first 
detailed description ol tbe locality was made by Dr. Hayden, 
chief ol tbe Geological Survey ol tbe Territories, in 1871. 

From this extended and highly interesting account we can only 
quote a few passages, selecting those which relate to tbe hot 
springs and geysers ol tbe wonderful Fire-Hole River region.] 


Early in tbe morning of August 50 tbe valley was literally filled with 
columns of steam, ascending from more than a thousand vents. I can 
compare tbe view to nothing but that ol some manufacturing city like 
Pittsburg, as seen from a high point, except that instead ol tbe black 
coal smoke there are here tbe white delicate clouds ol steam. Small 
groups or solitary springs that are scattered everywhere in tbe woods 
upon tbe mountain-sides, and which would otherwise have escaped 
observation, are detected by the columns ol steam. It is evident that 
some ol these groups of springs have changed their base of operations 
within a comparatively recent period; lor about midway on the east side 
ol the lower basin there is a large area covered with a thick, 
apparently modern, deposit of the silica, as white as snow, while 
standing quite thickly all around are the dead pines, which appear to 
have been destroyed by the excessive overflow ol the water and the 
increased deposition. These dry trees have a most desolate look; many ol 
them have fallen down and are incrusted with the silica, while portions 
that have fallen into the boiling springs have been reduced to a pulp. 

This seems to be one ol the conditions ol silicif ication, for when these 
pulpy masses ol wood are permitted to dry by the cessation ol the 
springs, the most perfect specimens of petrified wood are the result. In 
one instance a green pine-tree had fallen so as to immerse its thick top 
in a large hot basin, and leaves, twigs, and cones had become completely 
incrusted with the white silica, and a portion had entered into the 
cellular structure, so that when removed from the water and dried in the 
sun, very fair specimens were obtained. Members of my party obtained 
specimens of pine-cones that were sufficiently silicified to be packed 
away among the collections. 

In order that we might get a complete view of the Lower Geyser Basin 



from some high point, we made a trip to the summit of Twin Buttes, on 
the west side of the basin. From the top of one of these buttes, which 
is six hundred and thirty feet above the Fire-Hole River, we obtained a 
birds -eye view of the entire lower portion of the valley, which was 
estimated to be about twenty miles long and five miles wide. To the 
westward, among the mountains, were a number of little lakes, which were 
covered with a huge species of water-lily, _Nupliar advena_. The little 
streams precipitated their waters in the most picturesque cascades or 
falls. One of them was named by Colonel Barlow the Fairy Fall, from 
the graceful beauty with which the little stream dropped down a clear 
descent of two hundred and fifty feet. It is only from a high point 
that it can be seen, for the water falls gently down from the lofty 
overhanging cliff into a basin at the foot, which is surrounded by a 
line of tall pines one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet in height. 

The continual flow of the waters of this little fountain has worn a deep 
channel or furrow into the vertical sides of the mountain. As far as the 
eye can reach can be seen the peculiar plateau mountain ranges, black 
with the dense forests of pine, averaging from nine thousand to ten 
thousand feet above sea-level.... 

A spring on a level with the river has an enormous square basin thirty 
feet across, of unknown depth. We called this the Bath Spring. A 
little below is another singular form of wonderful beauty. The water 
issues from beneath the crust near the margin of the river from several 
apertures. The basin itself is fifteen by twenty feet and twenty feet 
deep. It seemed to me that nothing could exceed the transparent 
clearness of the water. The slightest object was reflected in its clear 
depths, and the bright blue tints were indescribable. We called this the 
Cavern. The mud springs are also numerous and important in this group. 
As usual, they are of all sizes, from an inch or two to twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter, with contents varying from mere turbid water to stiff 
mud. They seldom have any visible outlet, but are in a constant state of 
agitation, with a sound that varies with the consistency of the 
contents. There are several of the mud-pots that give off a suppressed 
thud as the gases burst their way through the stiff mortar. Sometimes 
the mortar is as white as snow, or brown, or tinged with a variety of 
vivid colors.... 

On the west side of the Fire-Hole, and along the little branch that 
flows into it from the west, are numbers of springs of all grades, and 
the broad bottom is covered with a snow-white silicious crust. Near the 
base of the mountains there is a massive first-class boiling spring, in 
a constant state of violent agitation, sending forth great columns of 
steam, with a singular toadstool rim.... About three miles up the 
Fire-Hole we meet with a small but quite interesting group of springs on 
both sides of the stream. There is a vast accumulation of silica, 
forming a hill fifty feet along the level of the river; upon the summit 
one of the largest springs yet seen, nearly circular, one hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter, boils up in the centre, but overflows with such 
uniformity on all sides as to admit of the formation of no real rim, but 



forming a succession of little ornamental steps, from one to three 
inclies in height, just as water would congeal from cold in flowing down 
a gentle declivity. There was the same transparent clearness, the same 
brilliancy of coloring to the waters, but the hot steam and the thinness 
of the rim prevented me from approaching it near enough to ascertain its 
temperature or observe its depth. It is certainly one of the grandest 
hot springs ever seen by human eye. 

But the most formidable one of all is near the margin of the river. It 
seems to have broken out close by the river, and to have continually 
enlarged its orifice by the breaking down of its sides. It evidently 
commenced on the east side, and the continual wear of the under side of 
the crust on the west side has caused the margin to fall in, until an 
aperture at least two hundred and fifty feet in diameter has been 
formed, with walls or sides twenty to thirty feet high, showing the 
lamiiice of deposition perfectly. The water is intensely agitated all the 
time, boiling like a caldron, from which a vast column of steam is ever 
rising, filling the orifice. As the passing breeze sweeps it away for a 
moment, one looks down into this terrible seething pit with terror. All 
around the sides are large masses of the silicious crust that have 
fallen from the rim. An immense column of water flows out of this 
caldron into the river. As it pours over the marginal slope it descends 
by numerous small channels, with a large number of smaller ones 
spreading over a broad surface, and the marvellous beauty of the 
strikingly vivid coloring far surpasses anything of the kind we have 
seen in this land of wondrous beauty,--every possible shade of color, 
from vivid scarlet to a bright rose, and every shade of yellow to a 
delicate cream, mingled with vivid green from minute vegetation. Some of 
the channels were lined with a very fine, delicate yellow, silky 
material, which vibrates at every movement of the waters. There was one 
most beautiful funnel-shaped spring, twenty feet in diameter at the top, 
but tapering down, lined inside and outside with the most delicate 
decorations. Indeed, to one looking down into its clear depths, it 
seemed like a fairy palace. The same jelly-like substance or pulp to 
which I have before alluded covers a large area with the various shades 
of light red and green. The surface yields to the tread like a cushion. 

It is about two inches in thickness, and although seldom so tenacious as 
to hold together, yet it may be taken up in quite large masses, and when 
it becomes dry it is blown about by the wind, like fragments of 
variegated lichens. 

[From this description of the hot springs of the region we 

proceed to an account of its marvellous geyser phenomena.] 

We camped the evening of August 5 in the middle of the Upper Geyser 
Basin, in the midst of some of the grandest geysers in the world. 

Colonel Barlow and Captain Heap, of the United States Engineers, were 
camped on the opposite side of the Fire-Hole. Soon after reaching camp 
a tremendous rumbling was heard, shaking the ground in every direction, 
and soon a column of steam burst forth from a crater near the edge of 



the east side of the river. Following the steam, arose, hvj a succession 
of impulses, a volume of water, apparently six feet in diameter, to the 
height of two hundred feet, while the steam ascended a thousand feet or 
more. It would he difficult to describe the excitement which attended 
such a display. It is probable that if we could have remained in the 
valley several days, and become accustomed to all the preliminary 
warnings, the excitement would have ceased, and we could have admired 
calmly the marvellous ease and beauty with which this column of hot 
water was held up to that great height for the space of twenty minutes. 
After the display is over the water settles down in the basin several 
inches, and the temperature slowly falls to 150 . We called this the 
Grand Geyser, for its power seemed greater than any other of which we 
obtained any knowledge in the valley. 

[After describing more particularly the peculiarities of the 
Grand Geyser and the smaller neighboring geysers, Dr. Hayden 
gives us an enthusiastic pen-picture of a beautiful type of 
springs.] 

On the summit of the great mound is one of a class I have called central 
springs; it is located on the highest point of the mound on which this 
great group belongs; has a crater twenty feet in diameter, very nearly 
quiescent, slightly bubbling, or boils near the centre, with a thin, 
elegant rim projecting over the spring, with the water rising within a 
few inches of the top. The continual but very moderate overflow of this 
spring, uniformly on every side, builds up slowly a broad-based mound, 
layer by layer, one-eighth to one-sixteenth of an inch thick. Looking 
down into these springs, you seem to be gazing into fathomless depths, 
while the bright blue of the water is unequalled even by the sea. There 
are a number of these marvellous central springs, with projecting rims 
carved with an intricate delicacy which of itself is a marvel; and as 
one ascends the mound and looks down into the wonderfully clear depths, 
the vision is unique. The great beauty of the prismatic colors depends 
much on the sunlight, but about the middle of the day, when the bright 
rays descend nearly vertically, and a slight breeze just makes a ripple 
on the surface, the colors exceed comparison; when the surface is calm 
there is one vast chaos of colors, dancing, as it were, like the colors 
of a kaleidoscope. 

As seen through this marvellous play of colors, the decorations on the 
sides of the basin are lighted up with a wild, weird beauty which wafts 
one at once into the land of enchantment; all the brilliant feats of 
fairies and genii in the Arabian Nights entertainments are forgotten 
in the actual presence of such marvellous beauty; life becomes a 
privilege and a blessing after one has seen and thoroughly felt these 
incomparable types of nature's cunning skill.... 

Our search for new wonders leading us across the Fire-Hole River, we 
ascended a gently incrusted slope, and came suddenly upon a large oval 
aperture with scalloped edges, the diameters of which were eighteen and 



twenty-five feet, the sides corrugated and covered with a grayish-white 
silicious deposit, which was distinctly visible at the depth of a 
hundred feet below the surface. No water could be discovered, but we 
could distinctly hear it gurgling and boiling at a great distance below. 
Suddenly it began to rise, boiling and spluttering, and sending out huge 
masses of steam, causing a general stampede of our company, driving us 
to some distance from our point of observation. When within about forty 
feet of the surface it became stationary, and we returned to look down 
upon it. It was foaming and surging at a terrible rate, occasionally 
emitting small jets of hot water nearly to the mouth of the orifice. 

All at once it seemed seized with a fearful spasm, and rose with 
incredible rapidity, hardly affording us time to withdraw to a safe 
distance, when it burst from the orifice with terrific momentum, rising 
in a column the full size of this immense aperture to the height of 
sixty feet; and through and out of the apex of this vast aqueous mass 
five or six lesser jets or round columns of water, varying in size from 
six to fifteen inches in diameter, were projected to the marvellous 
height of two hundred and fifty feet. These lesser jets, so much higher 
than the main column, and shooting through it, doubtless proceed from 
auxiliary pipes leading into the principal orifice near the bottom, 
where the explosive force is greater. If the theory that water by 
constant boiling becomes explosive when freed from air be true, this 
theory rationally accounts for all irregularities in the eruptions of 
the geysers. 

This grand eruption continued for twenty minutes, and was the most 
magnificent sight we ever witnessed. We were standing on the side of the 
geyser nearest the sun, the gleams of which filled the sparkling column 
of water and spray with myriads of rainbows, whose arches were 
constantly changing, dipping and fluttering hither and thither, and 
disappearing only to be succeeded by others, again and again, amid the 
aqueous columns, while the minute globules into which the spent jets 
were diffused when falling sparkled like a shower of diamonds, and 
around every shadow which the denser clouds of vapor, interrupting the 
sun's rays, cast upon the column, could be seen a luminous circle, 
radiant with all the colors of the prism, and resembling the halo of 
glory represented in paintings as encircling the head of Divinity. All 
that we had previously witnessed seemed tame in comparison with the 
perfect grandeur and beauty of this display. Two of these wonderful 
eruptions occurred during the twenty-two hours we remained in the 
valley. This geyser we named the Giantess. 

A hundred yards distant from the Giantess was a silicious cone, very 
symmetrical, but slightly corrugated upon its exterior surface, three 
feet in height and five feet in diameter at its base, and having an oval 
orifice twenty-four by thirty-six and a half inches in diameter, with 
scalloped edges. Not one of our company supposed that it was a geyser; 
and among so many wonders it had almost escaped notice. While we were 
breakfast upon the morning of our departure, a column of water, entirely 



filling the crater, shot from it, which, brj accurate triangular 
measurement, we found to he two hundred and nineteen feet in height. The 
stream did not deflect more than four or five degrees from a vertical 
line, and the eruption lasted eighteen minutes. We named it the 
Beehive. ... 

On our return to the lake from this basin we passed up the Fire-Hole 
River to its source in the divide. Earhj in the morning, as we were 
leaving the valley, the grand old geyser which stands sentinel at the 
head of the valley gave us a magnificent parting display, and with 
little or no preliminary warning it shot up a column of water about six 
feet in diameter to the height of a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet, 
and by a succession of impulses seemed to hold it up steadily for the 
space of fifteen minutes, the great mass of water falling directly back 
into the basin, and flowing over the edges and down the sides in large 
streams. When the action ceases, the water recedes beyond sight, and 
nothing is heard but the occasional escape of steam until another 
exhibition occurs. This is one of the most accommodating geysers in the 
basin, and during our stay played once an hour quite regularly. On 
account of its apparent regularity, and its position overlookin g the 
valley, it was called by Messrs. Langford and Doane Old Faithful. It 
has built up a crater about twenty feet high around its base, and all 
about it are decorations similar to those previously described. 

On the morning of August 6 we ascended the mountains at the head of the 
Fire-Hole River, on our return to the hot-spring camp on the Yellowstone 
Lake. We had merely caught a glimpse of the wonderful physical phenomena 
of this remarkable valley. We had just barely gleaned a few of the 
surface observations, which only sharpened our desire for a larger 
knowledge. There is no doubt in my mind that these geysers are more 
active at certain seasons of the year than at others. We saw them in 
midsummer, when the surface waters are greatly diminished. In the 
spring, at the time of the melting of the snows, the display of the 
first-class geysers must be more frequent and powerful. We left this 
valley, with its beautiful scenery, its hot springs and geysers, with 
great regret. 




THE BACK COUNTRY 
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Behind the ranges of the sand hills, lie stretches of broken waste 
country. It is diversified with patches of woods, tangled thickets, 
swamps, little ponds, stagnant pools covered with green microscopic 
vegetation, and small areas of productive soil. There are long, low 
elevations, covered sparsely with gnarled pines, spruces, poplars, and 
sumacs. Tall elms , many willows, and an occasional silvery barked 
sycamore, lend variety to the scene. 

Here and there, just back of the big hills, are deep secluded tarns, 
which have no visible outlets or inlets. One looks cautiously down from 
the surrounding edges. In the obscurity of the deep shadows there is 
tangled dead vegetation, a few decayed tree-trunks, and an uncanny 
stillness. Unseen stagnant water is there, and the mysterious depths 
seem to be without life. They are fit abodes for gnomes, and evil 
spirits may haunt their silences. There is an instinctive creepy 
feeling, and an undefined dread in the atmosphere around them. 

Swamps of tamarack, which are impenetrable, contribute their masses of 
deep green to the charm of the landscape. The ravagers of the wet places 
hide in them, and the timid, hunted wild life finds refuge in their 
still labyrinths. In the winter countless tracks and trails on the snow 
lead into them and are lost. 

Among the most interesting of the marsh dwellers is the muskrat. This 
active little animal is an ever-present element in the life of the 
sloughs, and he is the most industrious live thing in the back country. 

His numerous families thrive and increase, in spite of vigilant enemies 
that besiege them. The larger owls, the foxes, minks, and steel traps 
are their principal foes. 

The houses, irregular in shape and size, dot the surfaces of the ponds 
and swamps. They are built of lumps of sod and mud, mixed with 
bulrushes and heavy grass. They usually contain two rooms, one above 
the other, and little tunnels lead out from them, under ground, 
providing channels of escape in case of danger, and safe routes of 
approach to the houses from the burrows in the higher ground alon 6 the 
banks. 

The upper cavity of the little adobe structure is usually lined with 
moss and fine grass. Lily roots, freshwater clams, and other food are 
carried up into it from under the ice in the winter. In these cosy 
retreats the little colonies live during the cold months, oblivious to 
the cares and dangers of the outside world. 

There is a network of thoroughfares and burrows in the soft earth among 
the roots of the willows on the neighboring banks. The devious secret 
passages and runways are in constant use during the summer. 



The muskrats are great travelers, and roam over the meadows, through the 
ravines, up and down the creeks, and around on the sand hills, in search 
ol food and adventure. Therj run along the lake shore at night, and their 
tracks are found all over the beach. Their well-beaten paths radiate in 
all directions from their homes. Therj are not entirely lovable, but the 
back country would be desolate indeed without them. 

The herons stand solemnly, like sentinels, among the thick grasses, and 
out in the open places, watching for unwary frogs, minnows, and other 
small life with which nature has bountifully peopled the slou ghs. The 
crows and hawks drop quickly behind clumps of weeds on deadly errands in 
the day time, and at night the owls, foxes, and minks haunt the margins 
of the wet places. The enemies of the Little Things are legion. Violent 
death is their destiny. With the exception of the turtles, they are all 
eaten by something larger and more powerful than themselves. 

In the fall and early spring the wild ducks and geese drop into the 
ponds and marshes, and rest for days at a time, before resuming their 
migrations. They come in from over the lake during the storms to find 
shelter for the night, and are reluctant to leave the abundant food in 
these nooks behind the hills. A flat-bottomed boat among the bulrushes, 
and a few artificially arranged thick bunches of brush and long grass, 
which have been used as shooting blinds, usually explain why they have 
not stayed longer. 

A few of the ducks remain during the summer, build their nests on 
secluded boggy spots, and rear their young; but the minks, snapping 
turtles, and other enemies besides man, generally see that few of them 
live to fly away in the fall. 

Occasionally a small weather-beaten frame house, and a tumble-down old 
barn, project their gables into the landscape. Around them is usually a 
piece of cleared land that represents years of toil and combat with the 
reluctant soil, obstinate stumps, and tough roots. 

Nature has begrudgingly yielded a scanty livelihood to the brave and 
simple ones who have spent their youth and middle age in wresting away 
the barriers which have stood between them and the comforts of life. The 
broken-spirited animals that stand still, with lowered heads, in the 
little fields and around the barn, are mute testimonies of the years of 
drudgery and hardship. 

On approaching the house we encounter a few ducks that splash into the 
ditch along the muddy road, and disappear in great trepidation among the 
weeds and bulrushes beyond the fence. The loud barking of a mongrel dog 
is heard, a lot of chickens scatter, and several children with touseled 
heads and frightened faces appear. Behind them a lean-faced woman in a 
faded calico dress looks out with a reserved and kindly welcome. The dog 
is rebuked sharply, and finally quieted. The scared children hastily 



retreat into tlie house, and peek out through the curtained windows. We 
explain that we came to ask lor a drink ol water. The woman disappears 
lor a moment, brings a cup, and some rain water in a broken pitcher, 
with which to prime the pump in the rjard. 

This wheezrj piece ol hardware, alter much teasing, and encouragement 
from the broken pitcher, finally yields, and one object ol the visit is 
accomplished. The children beg in cautiously to reappear, their curiosity 
having got the better of their alarm. 

A lew commonplace remarks about the weather, a complimentary reference 
to a flower bed near the fence, an inquiry as to the ages of the 
children, soon establish a friendly footing, and we are asked to sit 
down on the bench near the pump and rest awhile. 

Don t you sometimes feel lonely out here, with no neighbors? I asked. 

No, indeed, she replied. We ve got all the neighbors we want. Nobody 
lives very near here, but there isn t a day passes that I don t see 
somebody drivin by out on the road. I ride to town every two or three 
weeks, an that s enough for anybody. 

A man of perhaps forty, but who looks to be fifty, rather tall and 
spare, with bent shoulders and shambling step, appears after a few 
minutes. His shaved upper lip and long chin whiskers strictly conform to 
the established customs of the back country. 

It is a land of the chin whiskers, and they are met with everywhere in 
the by-paths of civilization. Their picturesque quality is the delight 
of him who uses the lead pencil and pen to portray the oddities of his 
race. 

He has come from over near the edge of the timber, where he has been 
repairing a decayed rail fence. His greeting is kindly, and we are made 
to feel quite at home. Some fresh buttermilk from an old-fashioned churn 
near the back door adds to the pleasant hospitality, and the loud 
cackling of a proud and energetic rooster, adorned with brilliant 
plumage, who takes credit for the warm egg which a dignified old hen has 
just left in the corner of the corn crib, lends an air of cheerfulness 
and animation to the scene. He has just learned of the achievement, and 
the glory is his. 

Out in the yard is a covered box with a circular hole in its front. A 
small chain leads into it, which is attached to the outside by a staple. 

After a few minutes the furtive wild eyes of a captive coon peer out 
fearfully from the inner darkness of the box. He was extracted from the 
cosy interior of a hollow tree, over near the edge of the swamp, during 
his infancy, and was the sole survivor of a moonlight attack on his home 
tree, after the dogs had located the happy family. The tree was cut 
down, the little furry things mangled by savage teeth, and their house 
made desolate. The little fellow was carried into a hopeless captivity, 



where his days and nights are passed in terror. He is a prisoner and not 
a pet. 

It is mankind that does these things—not the brutes—and yet we cry out 
in denunciation when humanity is thus outraged. We chain and cage the 
wild things, and shriek lor Ireedom ol thought and action. Verily this 
is a strange world! 

I talked with one ol the little girls about the coon. She told me his 
story and said they called him Tip. My heart went out to him, and I 
longed to take him under my coat, carry him into the deep woods, and bid 
him God speed. He probably would have bitten me had I attempted it, but 
in this he would have been justified from his point ol view, lor he had 
never had a chance in his despoiled life to learn that there could be 
sympathy in a human touch. In this poor Tip is not alone in the world. 

Time slumbers in the back country. The weekly paper is the only printed 
source ol news from the outside, and, with the addition ol a monthly 
farm magazine, with its woman s department, constitutes the literature 
ol the home. These periodicals are read by the light ol the big kerosene 
lamp on the table in the middle ol the room, and the facts and opinions 
found in them become gospel. 

The country village is perhaps a couple of miles farther inland. There 
is a water-mill on the little river, and bags of wheat and corn are 
taken to it to be ground. The miller—sleepy-eyed and white—conies out 
and helps to unload the incoming grain, or deposit the flour or meal in 
the back part of the wagon. 

The general store and post-ollice is on the main road, near the mill. 

The proprietor is the oracle of the community, and a fountain ol wit and 
wisdom. The store is the clearing-house lor the news and gossip of the 
passing days. 

A weather-beaten sign across the front of the building reads, THE 
CENTER OF THE WORLD. The owner declares that this must be so, fer the 
edges ol it are just the same distance oil from the store, no matter 
which way ye look. 

There is much unconscious philosophy in the quaintly humorous sign, for, 
after all, how little we realize the immensity ol the material and 
intellectual world that is beyond our own horizon. The homely wit 
touches incisively one of the foibles ol human kind. 

Elihu Eiaxter Err own, the storekeeper, is well 

along in years. He is tall, somewhat stoop-shouldered, and his eyes look 
quizzically out of narrow slits. His heavy gray mustache dominates his 
face, the cumbersome ornament suggesting a pair ol frayed lambrequins. 

He lives in a little old-fashioned house that sets back in a yard next 
his store. A quiet gray-haired woman, with a kindly lace, sits sewing in 



the shade near the hack door. They walked to the home ol the minister 
fifteen miles awarj, to he married, over fifty years ago. They trudged 
hack in the afternoon and began their lives together in the humble frame 
house that now shows the touch of decay and the scars of winter storms. 

The small trees that they planted around it have grown tall enough 
almost to hide the quiet home among their shadows. Little patches of 
sunlight that have stolen through the leaves are scattered over the 
roof on bright days, like happy hours in solemn lives. 

In a sealed glass jar on a what-not in a corner of the front room is a 
hard queer-looking lump, encrusted with dry mold, a fragment of the 
wedding cake of half a century ago, which has been faithfully kept and 
cherished through the years. To the world outside it is meaningless; 
here it is sacred. 

The little things to which sentiment can cling are the anchorages of our 
hearts. They keep us from drifting too far away, and they call to us 
when we have wandered. The small piece of wedding cake—gray like the 
heads of those who reverence it—has helped to prolong the echoes of the 
chimes of years ago. It was a rough gnarled hand which carefully put the 
glass jar back into its place after it was shown, but it was a tender 
and beautiful thought that kept it there. 

The old man is now seventy-six. He says that sometimes he is only about 
thirty, and at other times he is over a hundred—it all depends on the 
weather and the condition of his rheumatism. 

When I git up in the mornin, said he, I first find out how my 
rheumatism is, then I take a look at the weather, an f igger out what 
kind of a day it s goin to be. If it s goin to rain I let er rain, 
an if it ain t, all well an good. Business is pretty slow when it 
rains, an when its ten or fifteen below in the winter, they ain t no 
business at all. When it gits like that I hole up like a woodchuck, an 
set in the back part o the store in my high-chair, an make poetry an 
read. I don t like to do too much readin, fer readin rots the mind, 
an I d rather be waitin on people comin in. Most gen rally a lot o 
the old cods that live round ere drop in an we talk things over. 

This rheumatism o mine is a queer thing. 111 tell ye sumpen 
confidential. You prob ly won t believe it, an I wouldn t want what I 
say to git out cause its so improb le, an it might hurt my credit, but 
I ve bin cured o my rheumatism twice by carry in a petrified potato in 
my pocket. An old friend of mine, Catfish John s got it now, an I don t 
want to take it away from im as long as it s helpin im, but when e 
gits through with it, I m goin to have it back on the job, an you bet 
111 be hoppin round ere as lively as a cricket. The potato 11 
prob ly be ere next week. I ve had it fer ten years, an it beats 
everything I ve ever tried. 



I asked the old man to allow me to see some ol the poetry he had made, 
and thereby opened up a literary mine. The request touched a tender 
chord and I was ushered back to a worn desk ol antique pattern in the 
rear ol the store. He raised the lid and extracted the treasure. A book 
had been removed from its binding, and the covers converted into a 
portfolio. He gently removed about a hundred sheets of paper of various 
shapes and sizes, covered with closely written matter. Some of the 
spelling would have shocked the shade ol Lindley Murray, and made it 
glad that he had passed away, and some of it would have made a champion 
of spelling reform quite happy. It was _vers libre_ ol the most 
malignant type. Rhymes were freely distributed at picturesque random, 
and while the ideas, rhythm, and meter were quite lame at times, much ol 
the verse was better than some recently published imagist poetry, which 
contains none of these things. Humor and pathos were intermingled. 
Sometimes there was much humor where pathos was intended, and often real 
pathos lurked among the lighter lines. 

There are many singers who are never heard. Melodies in impenetrable 
forests and trills that float on desert air are for those who sing, and 
not lor those who listen. A happy soul may pour forth impassioned song 
in solitude, for the joy of the singing, and a solitary bard may distil 
his fancy upon pages that are lor him alone. 

The verse of Elihu Baxter Brown is its own and only excuse for being. It 
has solaced the still hours, and if its creator has been its only 
reader, he has been most appreciative. 

A touching lay depicts his elation upon the departure of his wife in a 
autobeel on a long visit to distant relatives, but the joy prevails 
only during the first six lines. The remaining thirty are devoted to 
sorrow and lonely misery as I walketh the street, and end with when 
will she be back I wonder? He falls into a reverree and from under 
its gentle spell the virile lines, The brite moon makes a strong 
impress on me, and I ve named my pet hen after thee, float into the 
world. With eyes full of weep he reflects that sometimes she s cold 
as all git out, and further on he wishes that his loved one was a 
pie, so as to facilitate immediate and affectionate assimilation. 

He bids the world to go on with its music and kink it another note 
higher. In later lines he naively admits that of all the poets I love 
myself the best. Alas, he has much company! This effusion ends with 
Gosh, I can t finish this poetry till I pull myself together. 

War, love, spring, and beautiful snow flow through the limping measures. 
There are odes to the sun, the rain, and to his old bob-tailed gray cat, 
Tobunkus, who drowses peacefu Hy on the counter near the scales. 

The inspection of the poems led to the exhibition of his box of relics 
and curios, which he greatly valued. Among the carefully ticketed and 
labeled items, which we spread out on the counter, was a small chip from 



Libby Prison, a fragment of stone picked up near the National Capitol, a 
shark s tooth, some Indian arrow-beads, an iron ring from a slave 
auction pen of ante-bellum days, a chip from tbe pilot bouse of a 
steamboat tbat was wrecked sixty years ago on tbe Atlantic coast, tbe 
dried stump of a cigar wbicb bad been given to bim wben be visited a 
Russian man-of-war in Boston barbor in 1859, and many other odds and 
ends tbat were of priceless value to bim. 

I picked up a small, round piece of wood, wbicb be told me was tbe most 
remarkable and interesting relic of tbe whole lot. Tbat, said he, is 
a piece of tbe first shaving brush I ever shaved with —a fact fully as 
important as most things, seemingly significant at present, will be a 
century hence. This wonderful object completed tbe exhibition, and tbe 
collection was carefully put away. 

Tbe interior of tbe store was rather gloomy, badly ventilated, and was 
pervaded with numberless and commingled odors. I could distinguish 
kerosene, dead tobacco-smoke, stale vegetables, damp dry-goods, and 
smoked herrings, but tbe rest of tbe indescribable medley of smells 
baffled analysis. 

Tbe stock of merchandise was varied, but there was very little of any 
one kind, except plug tobacco. Over a case containing several large 
boxes of this necessity of life in tbe back country was a strip of 
cardboard, on wbicb was inscribed, Don t use tbe nasty stuff. Under a 
wall-lamp was another placard, This flue don t smoke, neither should 
you. Other examples of tbe proprietor s wit were scattered along tbe 
edges of tbe shelves, and on tbe walls, and helped to impart an 
individual character to tbe place. Among them were, Don t be bashful. 
You can have anything you can pay for. This store is not run by a 
trust. No setting on tbe counter—this means _you_! Credit given 
only on Sundies, wben tbe store is closed. Don t talk about tbe 
war—it makes me sick. 

A large portion of tbe stock was in cans. Some of them bad evidently 
been on tbe shelves for many years. There were cove oysters, sardines, 
and tinned meats of various kinds, with badly fly-specked labels. Tbe 
old man remarked that some o them air-tights has bin on band since tbe 
early eighties. 

Tbe bumble tin can has been one of tbe important factors in tbe progress 
of tbe human race. With tbe theodolite, tbe sextant, and tbe rifle, it 
has been carried to tbe waste places of tbe earth, and because of it 
they have bloomed. Tin cans have lined tbe trails to unknown lands, and 
they have been left at both of tbe poles. Tbe invader has flung them 
along bis remorseless path wben be has gone to murder quiet distant 
peoples whose religion differed from bis own, and they have thus been 
made instruments of tbe Lord s mercy. They lie on ghastly 
battlefields, mingled with splintered bones, where a civilization, of 
wbicb we have boasted, has left them. 



They are scattered over tlie bottom of the sea, float languidly in the 
currents of uncliarted rivers, and rust on the sands of the deserts. They 
are hiding-places for tropical reptiles in tangled morasses, and 
prowling beasts sniff at them curiously in deserted camps along the 
outer rims of the world. 

They symbolize the ingenuity of the white man, and in them has reposed 
the remains of every hind of fish, reptile, bird and beast that he has 
used for food. The aged bull, the scrawny family cow, the venerable 
rooster, the faithful superannuated hen, the senile billy goat, and 
other obsolete domestic animals, have found a temporary tomb within 
mysterious walls of tin, and have helped to feed others than those who 
canned them. They enclose fruit and vegetables that could not be sold 
fresh, and in them they go to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

It was indeed strange destiny that took the sardine, flashing his bright 
sides in the blue Mediterranean, and left him immured on a musty shelf 
in a store in the back country. If he, with the contents of the cans 
around him, could return to life, there would be a motley company. 

Perhaps, in quiet midnight hours, wraiths come out of the tins and play 
in the moonbeams that filter through the dusty windows. They may all 
have been there so long that social caste has been established. The 
fish, lobsters, cove oysters and clams, being sea people, probably hold 
aloof. This they may well do, as they are on the upper shelves. 

The elderly domestic animals may have a dignified stratum of their own, 
in which the affairs of the old families can be discussed, while those 
who were feathered in life possibly form another pale group that 
devotes itself entirely to questions of personal adornment. 

Behind the red labels on the lower shelves are the devilled ham and the 
pig s feet. The goblins from these may hold high carnival in the silvery 
light—the frolics of the indigestibles—and their antics may last until 
the gray of the morning comes. 

Nameless elfs may appear in the little throng. They are from the soups, 
and have so many component parts that they know not what they are. 
Naturally they may precede the others, but if they are in the ghostly 
circle, they are not of it. 

Probably the specters from the canned hash are at the lower end of the 
scale. 

I suggested to the old man that all these things might be happening 
while he slumbered, but he declared that I was mistaken. There s never 
bin any doin s like that goin on round the store, said he. 

Figuratively, it might be said that many of us obtain most of our 



intellectual food from cans. The diet may be varied occasionally by 
fresh nutrients, but too often we rely upon products bearing established 
trade-marks lor our mental sustenance. The rows ol labels, honored by 
time and dimmed by dust, stand like tiers ol skulls, with their eyeless 
caverns gravely still-mute symbols ol the eternal hours—as il staring 
in dull mockery out ol a vanished past. Living currents flow around us 
unheeded. We absorb predigested thought to repletion, and neglect 
vibrant mental forces, that through disuse become depleted, instead ol 
enriching them with the study ol the green and growing things that have 
not been put in cans. 

About ev ry third year, said the old man, business gits worse n ever, 
an that s when a hoss trader named Than Gandy conies round. He lives 
some rs in the eastern part o the state, an alter e s bin through 
ere e waits long enough ler most of em to lergit im before e conies 
agin. He starts out from where e lives with a sulky, an a crow bait 
hoss, an about live dollars. He spends a couple o months on is 
travels among the little places away from the railroads, an when e 
gits through with is trip, e has a string o seven er eight bosses, 
an lour er live little wagons an buggies, an a lot o harnesses an 
whips an calves an sheep, an a big wad o money. He s got all them 
things to boot in trades e keeps makin. He beats ev rybody e runs up 
ag inst, an when e quits round ere nobody s got any money left to 
buy things with. They don t know what s happened to em till e s away 
ofl. When e stops at the store, he gen rally trades me sunipen ler what 
e wants. 

Once Jedge Blossom traded bosses with im when e was piped, an gave 
im ten dollars to boot. He got a bum animal shifted on im, an when e 
sobered up, e sent Gandy a bill ler fifteen dollars ler legal advice, 
an the advice was not to come into this part o the country any more. 

The old man told me that he was born in a small town in Massachusetts. 

I was named alter the preacher ol our church. He was a great man an 
is eloquence was wonderful. His name was the Reverend Elihu Baxter, an 
e used to go up into the pulpit, an lean is stummick way out over 
it, an say, _ Now you listen tome!_—an that s the way edrawed em 
to im. When e d first begin, the church ud be so still that you could 
hear the Hies buzz, an is voice would sound all hollow, like e was 
talkin into a big dish-pan. We don t have no more preachers like im 
now days, an people don t go to church no more like they did then. We 
don t have no more old-lashioned Sundays. There s too many newspapers, 
an what they have to say takes the place o what we used to hear in the 
pulpit. What the preachers say now days ain t interestin any more. 

People rest an play on Sunday now, instid o bein solemn an sad an 
settin round an listenin over an over to somebody tellin about 
them three lellers that was in the liery furnace. 


He lelt deeply his responsibility as a representative ol the national 



government. The post-office department, with its rows of glass-fronted 
mail boxes, numbered from 1 to 40, was located at the right of the store 
entrance. The mail bag was brought daily from the railroad station, five 
miles away, by a fat-faced young man in blue overalls and a hickory 
shirt. His elbows flopped madly up and down as his horse galloped along 
the highway with the precious burden across the pommel. He made another 
trip at night with the out-going mail, and when the hoof-beats were 
heard on the road, there would be many glances at the clocks in the 
houses along his route, and the fact approvingly noted, that Bill s on 
time to-night, all right. 

There are many people in the world who win lasting laurels by being on 
time. Some do it quietly, and others by flopping their arms violently, 
to the accompaniment of resonant hoof-beats, as Bill does, but being 

on time is essential to success in life. “Bill” may have no other 
argument to present for his eventual redemption than the fact that he 
was always on time, but it cannot fail to be powerful and convincing. 

I would like this postmaster business, said the old man, if it wasn t 
fer all the books I have to write in an the blanks I have to fill out. 

It keeps people coniin in, but sometimes I have to set up pretty near 
all night writin out things fer the gov anient. I don t keep no books 
fer the store, fer I never sell nothin cept fer cash, or fer sumpen 
that s brought in, an I keep my expense account in my hat. If the 
sheriff ever conies round ere to close me up, e won t find no books to 
go by. I spend all the money that gits in the drawer, an if what s in 
the store should burn up, I d be ahead cause I ve got insurance, an 
I d git it all at once; so I guess I m all right. I ain t got much to 
show fer my life, cept a grin, but that s sumpen. Some day 111 have 
all the poetry I ve made printed into a volume that 11 be put on sale, 
an 111 have a reg lar income an I won t have to work no more. 

I m keepin a first class place here. There s a lot o this new-fangled 
stuff that I ve stopped carry in .People always buy it out when they 
come in, an I have to keep gittin more all the time. If I don t have 
them things they ask fer, they 11 prob ly buy sumpen that s already on 
hand. I can t please ev rybody all the time, or I d be worked to death. 

I don t keep no likker, but anybody can git most anything else here 
that 11 make em smell like a man, an I don t sell no cigarettes. A 
feller come in ere with one once, an when e went out e left is punk 
on the edge of a pile o paper. After a while some o the bunch out in 
front noticed some fire, an it pretty near burnt up the store, an 
besides they smell like a burnt offering, an I don t like em. 

I asked him if he ever went over to the lake. 

Not fer about fifteen years. We all drove over there fer a bath, an I 
took a bad cold an I haven t bin there since. This talk o washin all 
the time is nonsence. Jedge Blossom s got a big tin bath tub up to his 
place, that s painted green, an e gits in it an sloshes round ev ry 



Saturday night when e s home, but when Monday mornin conies e don t 
look no better n anybody else. 

During one afternoon that I spent with him in the rear of the store, he 
showed me some of the literature which he had taken down from the stock 
on one of the upper shelves, and had been reading during the winter. The 
pile consisted of old-fashioned dime novels of years ago, with their 
multicolored illustrated paper covers. Among the titles, and on the 
blood-curdling, well-thumbed pages, I found names that were once 
familiar and much beloved. Lantern-Jawed Bob, Snake Eye, Deadwood 
Dick, Iron Hand, Navajo Bill, Shadow Bill, The Forest Avenger, 
Eagle-Ey ed Zeke, The War Tiger of the Modocs, The Mountain Demon, 
and many other forgotten heroes of boyhood days, advanced coolly and 
stealthily out of the mists of the dim past, and once more they 
scalped, robbed, trailed, circumvented bloodthirsty pursuers, had 
hair-breadth escapes, mocked death, rescued peerless maidens from savage 
redskins in the wilderness, and finally married them, as of yore. 

The romance in the pile was irretrievably bad, but it recalled happy 
memories. It was not surprising that the old man was impressed with the 
idea that too much readin rots the mind, when spring came, and he had 
finished the stack. 

Around the big stove, on chilly days, the owners of the chin whiskers 
congregate, with cob pipes and juicy plug. They contribute liberally to 
the square boxes filled with sawdust that serve as cuspidors. In this 
solemn circle the great political problems of the nation are considered 
and solved. 

The gossip of the township is exchanged, and the personal frailties of 
absent ones discussed. The local Munchausen tells wondrous tales of his 
cow, that stands out in the river and is milked by hungry fish that wait 
among the lilies, and of hailstorms he has seen that have demolished 
brickyards. 

A projected barn, the sale of a horse or cow, the repairs on a wagon, 
the prospects of frost or rain, the crops, the price of hogs, the 
tariff, the trusts, the rascality of the railroads, and many other 
subjects, are mingled with the gossip of the neighborhood. These matters 
are all deeply pondered over. They talk about their rheumatism, the 
cricks in their backs, their coughs, their aches and pains, and the 
foolish vagaries of the women folks. They buy patent medicines, and 
they bathe only when they get caught in the rain. 

A slatternly looking woman conies in, buys some calico, thread, two 
yards of ribbon, and some hooks and eyes. When she departs some one 
remarks, Wonder wot she sgoin to make now! From that the 
conversation drifts to the feller that left er about two years ago. 

The proprietors of the chin whiskers all knew when e fust come round, 
e wasn t any good, and the sage prophecies of by-gone days are now 



fully verified. The demerits of a certain horse, which lie liad once sold 
to one of tlie propliets, are again recounted, and tlie general opinion is 
tliat after tlie delinquent got tlirougli witli tlie lawsuit e was mixed up 
in, e went out west som ers witli tlie money is lawyer didn t git. 

Any Low, e was no good. Nobody is any good. 

Wlien tlie time conies to git liome to supper, tlie dilapidated vehicles 
begin to crawl out into the fading light and disappear. They carry the 
pessimists and the few necessaries which they have bought at the 
store—some molasses, sugar, tea and coffee, possibly a new shovel, some 
nails, and always a plentiful supply of plug tobacco, a great deal of 
which is filtered into the soil of the bach country. Some eggs, butter, 
vegetables, and other produce of the little farm has been left in 
payment. 

After the tired horses are unhitched and fed, the exciting gossip is 
retold at the supper table. A few chores are done, an hour or so is 
spent around the big lamp, and another eventful day has closed. A week 
may pass before another trip is made to the sleepy village. 

Those who are gone are under the tall grasses and wild flowers on the 
hill near the woods, beyond the little weather-beaten country church. 
The iron bell has tolled for them as they were laid away, and now that 
it is all over, it is the same with them as if they had been monarchs or 
millionaires. 

A touching, if crude, epitaph can be deciphered on one of the gray mossy 
stones through the crumbling fence. After the name and the final date 
are the lines, 

Shed not for me the bitter tears 
Nor fill the heart with vain regrets. 

Tis but the casket that lies here, 

The gems that filled them sparkles yet. 

and lower, under a pair of clasped hands, We will meet again, and it 
may be that a mighty truth is on the stone. 
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[We have given a descriptive sketch of steamboat travel down 
tlie Oliio and Mississippi in tbe first balf of tbe century, in 
wlaat we may almost call tbe days of tbe barbarians. It is bere 
followed by a sketch of steamboating, from New Orleans to and 
up tbe Red River, in tbe ante-war period, in wbicb will be 
found methods as unprogressive and people as uncivilized as in 
any period of modern travel. Tbe getting off was a marvel of 
procrastination, worthy of tbe most primitive days of American 
travel.] 


On a certain Saturday morning, when I bad determined on tbe trip, I 
found that two boats, tbe Swamp Fox and tbe St. Charles, were 
advertised to leave tbe same evening for tbe Red River. I went to tbe 
levee, and finding tbe St. Charles to be tbe better of tbe two, I 
asked her clerk if I could engage a state-room. There was just one 
state-room berth left unengaged; I was requested to place my name 
against its number on the passenger book; and did so, understanding that 
it was thus secured for me. 

Having taken leave of my friends, I bad my luggage brought down, and 
went on board at half-past three,—the boat being advertised to sail at 
four. Four o clock passed, and freight was still being taken on,—a fire 
had been made in the furnace, and tbe boat s big bell was rung. I 
noticed that tbe Swamp Fox was also firing up, and that her bell rang 
whenever ours did,—though she was not advertised to sail till five. At 
length, when five o clock came, tbe clerk told me be thought, perhaps, 
they would not be able to get off at all that night,—there was so much 
freight still to come on board. Six o clock arrived, and he felt certain 
that, if they did get off that night, it would not be till very late. At 
half-past six he said the captain had not come on board yet, and he was 
quite sure they would not be able to get off that night. I prepared to 
return to the hotel, and asked if they would leave in the morning. He 
thought not. He was confident they would not. He was positive they could 
not leave now before Monday,—Monday noon. Monday at twelve o'clock,—I 
might rely upon it. 

Monday morning the _Picayune_ stated, editorially, that the floating 
palace, the St. Charles, would leave for Shreveport at five o clock, 
and if anybody wanted to make a quick and luxurious trip up Red River 
with a jolly good soul, Captain Lickup was in command. It also stated, 
in another paragraph, that if any of its friends had any business up Red 
River, Captain Pitchup was a whole-souled veteran in that trade, and was 
going up with that remarkably low-draught favorite, the Swamp Fox, to 
leave at four o clock that evening. Both boats were also announced, in 



the advertising columns, to leave at lour o clock. 

As the clerk had said noon, however, I thought there might have been a 
misprint in the newspaper announcements, and so went on board the St. 
Charles again before twelve. The clerk informed me that the newspaper 
was right,--they had finally concluded not to sail until lour o clock. 

Before four I returned again, and the boat again fired up, and rung her 
bell. So did the Swamp Fox. Neither, however, was quite ready to leave 
at lour oclock. Not quite ready at live. Even at six—not yet quite 
ready. At seven, the fires having burned out in the furnace, and the 
stevedores having gone away, leaving a quantity ol freight yet on the 
dock, without advising this time with the clerk, I had my baggage 
re-transferred to the hotel. 

A similar performance was repeated on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday I found the berth I had engaged occupied by a very strong 
man, who was not very polite when I informed him that I believed there 
was some mistake,—that the berth he was using had been engaged to me. I 
went to the clerk, who said that he was sorry, but that, as I had not 
stayed on board that night, and had not paid lor the berth, he had not 
been sure that I should go, and he had, therefore, given it to the 
gentleman who now had it in possession, and whom, he thought, it would 
not be best to try to reason out ol it. He was very busy, he observed, 
because the boat was going to start at four o clock; if I would now pay 
him the price ol passage, he would do the best he could for me. When he 
had time to examine, he would probably put me in some other state-room, 
perhaps quite as good a one as that I had lost. Meanwhile, he kindly 
offered me the temporary use of his private state-room. I inquired if it 
was quite certain that the boat would get oil at lour; lor I had been 
asked to dine with a friend at three o clock. There was not the smallest 
doubt ol it,—at lour they would leave. They were all ready at that 
moment, and only waited till lour because the agent had advertised that 
they would,—merely a technical point of honor. 

But, by some error ol calculation, I suppose, she didn t go at lour. Nor 
at five. Nor at six. 

At seven o clock the Swamp Fox and the St. Charles were both 
discharging dense smoke from their chimneys, blowing steam, and ringing 
bells. It was obvious that each was making every exertion to get off 
before the other. The captains of both boats stood at the break of the 
hurricane-deck, apparently waiting in great impatience for the mails to 
come on board. 

The St. Charles was crowded with passengers, and her decks were piled 
high with freight. Bumboatmen, about the bows, were offering shells, and 
oranges, and bananas; and newsboys, and peddlers, and tract distributors 
were squeezing about with their wares among the passengers. I had 
confidence in their instinct; there had been no such numbers ol them the 



previous evenings, and I made up my mind, although past seven o clock, 
that the St. Charles would not let her lires go down again. 

Among the peddlers there were two ol cheap literature, and among their 
yellow covers each had two or three copies ol the cheap edition 
(pamphlet) ol Uncle Toni's Cabin. They did not cry it out as they did 
the other books they had, but held it forth among others, so that its 
title could be seen. One of them told me he carried it because gentlemen 
often inquired for it, and he sold a good many; at least three copies 
were sold to passengers on the boat.... 

It was twenty minutes alter seven when the captain observed,"Scanning 
the levee in every direction to see if there was another cart or 
carriage coming towards us,—"No use waiting any longer, I reckon: throw 
off, Mr. Heady. (The Swamp Fox did not leave, I afterwards heard, 
till the following Saturday.) 

We backed out, winded round head up, and as we began to breast the 
current, a dozen of the negro boat-hands, standing on the freight piled 
up on the low forecastle, began to sing, waving hats and handkerchiefs, 
and shirts lashed to poles, towards the people who stood on the sterns 
of the steamboats at the levee. 

After losing a few lines, I copied literally into my note-book: 

Ye see deni boat way dah ahead. 

Chorus.—Oahoiohieu. 

De San Charles is arter 'em, dey mus go behine. 

Oahoiohieu. 

So stir up dah, my livelies, stir her up. 

Oahoiohieu. 

Dey's burnin' noth but fat and rosum. 

Oahoiohieu. 

Oh , we is gwine up de Red River, oh! 

Oahoiohieu. 

Oh , we mus part from you dah asho. 

Oahoiohieu. 

Gib my lub to Dinah, oh! 

Oahoiohieu.'... 

The wit introduced into these songs has, I suspect, been rather 
over-estimated. 

As soon as the song was ended, I went into the cabin to remind the clerk 
to obtain a berth lor me. I found two brilliant supper-tables reaching 
the whole length ol the long cabin, and a file ol men standing on each 
side ol both ol them, ready to take seats as soon as the signal was 
given. 

The clerk was in his room, with two other men, and appeared to be more 



occupied than ever. His manner was, I thought, now rather cool, not to 
sarj rude; and he verrj distinctly informed me that every berth was 
occupied, and he didn't know where I was to sleep. He judged I was able 
to take care ol my sell; and il I was not, he was quite sure he had too 
much to do to give all his time to my surveillance. I then went to the 
commander, and told him that I thought my sell entitled to a berth. I had 
paid lor one, and should not have taken passage in the boat il it had 
not been promised me. I was not disposed to light lor it, particularly 
as the gentleman occupying the berth engaged to me was a deal bigger 
lellow than I, and also carried a bigger knile, but I thought the clerk 
was accountable to me lor a berth, and I begged that he would inform 
him so. He replied that the clerk probably knew his business; he had 
nothing to do with it; and walked away from me. I then addressed mysell 
to a second clerk, or sub-officer ol some denomination, who more 
good-naturedly informed me that hall the company were in the same 
condition as mysell, and I needn't be alarmed, cots would be provided 
lor us. 

As I saw that the supper-table was likely to be crowded, I asked il 
there would be a second table. "Yes, they 'll keep on eating till they 
all get through. I walked the deck till I saw those who had been first 
seated at the table coming out; then, going in, I found the table still 
crowded, while many stood waiting to take seats as last as any were 
vacated. I obtained one lor mysell at length, and had no sooner occupied 
it than two hall-intoxicated and garrulous men took the adjoining 
stools. 

It was near nine o clock before the tables were cleared away, and 
immediately afterwards the waiters began to rig a framework lor 
sleeping-cots in their place. These cots were simply canvas shelves, 
live leet and a hall long, two wide, and less than two leet apart, 
perpendicularly. A waiter, whose good will I had purchased at the 
supper-table, gave me a hint to secure one ol them lor mysell, as soon 
as they were erected, by putting my hat in it. I did so, and saw that 
others did the same. I chose a cot as near as possible to the midship 
door ol the cabin, perceiving that there was not likely to be the best 
possible air, alter all the passengers were laid up lor the ni ght in 
this compact manner. 

Nearly as last as the cots were ready they were occupied. To make sure 
that mine was not stolen from me, I also, without much undressing, laid 
mysell away. A single blanket was the only bedclothing provided. I had 
not lain long before I was driven, by an exceedingly offensive smell, to 
search lor a cleaner neighborhood; but I found all the cots, lore and 
alt, were either occupied or engaged. I immediately returned, and that I 
might have a _dernier ressort_, left my shawl in that I had first 
obtained. 

In the forward part ol the cabin there was a bar, a stove, a table, and 
a placard ol rules, forbidding smoking, gambling, or swearing in the 



cabin, and a close company ol drinkers, smokers, card-players, and 
constant swearers. I went out, and stepped down to the boiler-deck. Tbe 
boat bad been provided witb very poor wood, and tbe firemen were 
crowding it into tbe furnaces whenever they could find room for it, 
driving smaller sticks between tbe larger ones at tbe top by a 
battering-ram method. 

Most of tbe firemen were Irish born; one witb whom I conversed was 
English. He said they were divided into three watches, each working four 
hours at a time, and all hands liable to be called, when wooding, or 
landing, or taking on freight, to assist the deck-hands. They were paid 
now but thirty dollars a month—ordinarily forty, and sometimes 
sixty—and board. He was a sailor bred. This boat-life was harder than 
seafaring, but the pay was better, and the trips were short. The regular 
thing was to make two trips, and then lay up for a spree. It would be 
too hard on a man, he thought, to pursue it regularly; two trips 
on end was as much as a man could stand. He must then take a 
refreshment. Working this way for three weeks, and then refreshing 
for about one, he did not think it was unhealthy, no more than ordinary 
seafaring. He concluded by informing me that the most striking 
peculiarity of the business was that it kept a man, notwithstanding 
wholesale periodical refreshment, very dry. He was of opinion that 
after the information I had obtained, if I gave him at least the price 
of a single drink and some tobacco, it would be characteristic of a 
gentleman. 

Going round behind the furnace, I found a large quantity of freight: 
hogsheads, barrels, cases, bales, boxes, nail-rods, rolls of leather, 
ploughs, cotton, bale-rope, and firewood, all thrown together in the 
most confused manner, with hot steam-pipes and parts of the engine 
crossing through it. As I explored farther aft, I found negroes lying 
asleep in all postures upon the freight. A single group only, of five or 
six, appeared to be awake, and as I drew near they commenced to sing a 
Methodist hymn, not loudly, as negroes generally do, but, as it seemed 
to me, with a good deal of tenderness and feeling; a few white 
people—men, women, and children—were lying here and there among the 
negroes. Altogether, I learned we had two hundred of these deck 
passengers, black and white. A stove, by which they could fry bacon, was 
the only furniture provided for them by the boat. They carried with them 
their provisions for the voyage, and had their choice of the freight for 
beds. 

As I came to the bows again, and was about to ascend to the cabin, two 
men came down, one of whom I recognized to have been my cot neighbor. 
Where's a bucket? said he. By thunder, this fellow was so strong I 
could not sleep by him, so I stumped him to come down and wash his 
feet. I am much obliged to you, said I; and I was, very much; the man 
had been lying in the cot beneath mine, to which I now returned, and 
soon fell asleep. 



I awoke about midnight. There was an unusual jar in the boat, and an 
evident excitement among people whom I could hear talking on deck. I 
rolled out ol mrj cot and stepped out on the gallery. The steamboat 
Kimball was running liead-and-liead with us, and so close that one 
might have jumped easily from our paddle-box on to her guards. A lew 
other passengers had turned out besides my sell, and most ol the waiters 
were leaning on the rail ol the gallery. 

Occasionally a lew words ol banter passed between them and the waiters 
ol the Kimball; below, the firemen were shouting as they crowded the 
furnaces, and some one could be heard cheering them: Shove her up, 
boys! Shove her up! Give her hell! She's got to hold a conversation 
with us before she gets by, anyhow, said one ol the negroes. "Ye liar 
that ar whistlin ?" said a white man; tell ye thar ain't any too much 
water in her bilers when ye liar that. I laughed silently, but was not 
without a slight expectant sensation, which Burke would perhaps have 
called sublime. At length the Kimball drew slowly ahead, crossed our 
bow, and the contest was given up. De ole lady too heavy, said a 
waiter; if I could pitch a lew ton ol dat ar freight oil her bow, I bet 
de Kimball would be askin' her to show de way mighty quick. 

[Our traveller missed the experience which in former days made 
travel now and then very lively upon the Mississippi,—a blow 
up ol one or other ol the racing boats. A bell was rung to 
rouse the cot-sleepers at hall-past lour, and the rest ol the 
day was taken up in preparations lor and eating the three 
meals.] 

Every part ol the boat, except the black hurricane-deck, was crowded; 
and so large a number ol equally uncomfortable and disagreeable men I 
think I never saw elsewhere together. We made very slow progress, 
landing, it seems to me, alter we entered Red River, at every bend, 
bottom, bayou, point, and plantation that came in sight; often 
lor no other object than to roll out a barrel ol Hour or a keg ol 
nails; sometimes merely to furnish newspapers to a wealthy planter, who 
had much cotton to send to market, and whom it was therefore desirable 
to please. 

I was sitting one day on the forward gallery, watching a pair ol 
ducks, that were alternately floating on the river and Hying farther 
ahead as the steamer approached them. A man standing near me drew a 
long-barrelled and very finely-finished pistol from his coat-pocket, 
and, resting it against a stanchion, took aim at them. They were, 

I judged, lully the boat s own length—not less than two hundred 
leet—Irom us, and were just raising their wings to fly when he lired. 

One ol them only rose; the other Happed round and round, and when 
within ten yards ol the boat dived. The bullet had broken its wing. 

So remarkable a shot excited, ol course, not a little admiration and 
conversation. Hall a dozen other men standing near me at once drew 
pistols or revolvers Irom under their clothing, and several were firing 



at floating chips or objects on the shore. I saw no more remarkable 
shooting, however; and that the duck should have been hit at such a 
distance was generally considered a piece of luck. A man who had been in 
the Rangers said that all his company could put a ball into a tree, 
the size of a man's body, at sixty paces, at every shot, with Colt s 
army revolver, not taking steady aim, but firing at the jerk of the arm. 

This pistol episode was almost the only entertainment in which the 
passengers engaged themselves, except eating, drinking, smoking, 
conversation, and card-playing. Gambling was constantly going on, day 
and night. I don't think there was an interruption to it of fifteen 
minutes in three days. The conversation was almost exclusively confined 
to the topics of steamboats, liquors, cards, black-land, red-land, 
bottom-land, timber-land, warrants, and locations, sugar, cotton, corn, 
and negroes. 

After the first night I preferred to sleep on the trunks in the social 
hall [the lobby which contained the passengers baggage] rather than 
among the cots in the crowded cabin, and several others did the same. 
There were, in fact, not cots enough for all the passengers excluded 
from the state-rooms. I found that some, and I presume most, of the 
passengers, by making the clerk believe that they would otherwise take 
the Swamp Fox, had obtained their passage at considerably less price 
than I had paid. 

[The above are the principal events of this description of 
steamboat life before the war. Our passenger's journey ended at 
Natchitoches, on the Red River, whence he started on a vagrant 
trip through Texas, in which we need not follow him.] 




WINTER ON THE PRAIRIES. 

By G. W. Featherstonhaugh. 

Project Gutenbergs With the Worlds Great Travellers, Volume 1, by Various 


[Of the earlier records ol English travel in America one ol tlie 
most interesting and informing works is Featherstonhaugh s A 
Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor, a journey made by the author 
in 1835, and yielding much useful information on what is now 
the ancient history of the great West. The selection given is 
devoted to some of his prairie experiences during his journey 
through the Sioux country from Lac qui Parle to Lake Travers.] 


Renville had procured me a _charette_, or cart, to carry the tent, 
baggage, and provisions. I was to ride an old gray mare, with a foal 
running alongside; one of the Canadians was to drive the _charette_, and 
Miler and the rest were to walk. The morning was exceeding cold, and our 
road was along the prairie parallel with the lake. All the country in 
every direction, having been burnt over, was perfectly black, and a 
disagreeable sooty odor filled the atmosphere. At the end of five hours 
of a very tedious march we reached a stream called _Wahboptah_, which 
may be translated _Ground~nut_ river, the savages being in the habit of 
digging up the _Psoralea esculenta_, a nutritive bulbous root which 
grows here. The stream was about thirty feet wide, and had some trees 
growing on its banks. Having built up a good fire, the men proceeded to 
cook their dinner, while I strolled up the stream and collected some 
very fine unios, although I found it bitterly cold wading in the shallow 
water to procure them. 

Having fed our horses on the grass near the stream which had not been 
burnt over, we started again for _Les Grosses Isles_, which we were 
instructed were distant about seven leagues, at the foot of Big Stone 
Lake. During the first two leagues the strong sooty smell of the country 
gave me a severe headache, and the weather became so cold that I was 
very uncomfortable; the fire, however, had not extended beyond this 
distance, for in about an hour and a half from our departure we came to 
the grass again, and I fortunately got rid of my headache. Our cavalry 
was exceedingly pleased by the change, the horses repeatedly winnowing 
to each other, as if to express their satisfaction. I here perceived a 
live gopher, or geomys, feebly running in the grass, and, dismounting, 
caught it. It apparently had strayed from its burrow, and had suffered 
from the weather. After examining it I let it go again, as it was 
impossible to take care of it, and I did not like to consign it to the 
men, as I knew they would kill and eat it, for they spared nothing. 

As the evening advanced it became excessively cold, and a sharp wind, 
accompanied with frozen sleet, set in from the northeast: this soon 
became so thick that I could scarcely look up, much more see anything in 



the direction in which I was proceeding. Securing mtj person and ears as 
well as I could with lmj blanket coat, I left it to the mare—who 
Renville told me had been more than once to Lake Travers—to take her 
own course. At length the sleet became so dense that I lost sight ol 
everybody except the little loal, which, generally lagging behind in the 
wake ol its dam, occasionally trotted up to her when in her great 
anxiety she called lor it. I never saw greater marks ol maternal feeling 
in an animal than in this poor creature to her young one. 

As we advanced my situation became exceedingly painful: the frozen sleet 
came in streams upon my lace and eyes when I looked up; my leet and 
hands were so cold that I had scarcely any power over them; my whole 
exterior, as well as the head and neck ol the mare, was covered with a 
glazing ol ice; night was advancing, and we were without a guide, upon 
a dreary and shelterless moor ol very great extent, and lar beyond our 
present day s journey, with no prospect ol an abatement ol the storm. 

In the course ol a somewhat adventurous life I have occasionally had to 
meet with serious privations and to look danger rather steadily in the 
lace, but I had never been where there was so slight a chance ol any 
favorable change. I had not even the comfort before me that every 
bleak moor in England oilers under similar circumstances to the 
imagination,"Some kind ol shelter to receive us at last, il we were 
not overpowered by the inclemency ol the weather. It became absolu tely 
necessary to consider what it was best to do, if overtaken before dark 
by a deep snow. 

My first thought was not to separate myself from my party, which I had 
not seen lor some time, lor they had the cart, the tent, and the 
provisions; and il we failed in our attempt to reach the lew trees that 
grew near Grosses Isles,"the only chance we had ol finding materials to 
make lire,"we could at any rate burn the _charette_, eat something, 
and cover ourselves as well as we could with the tent. This we 
inevitably should have to do il we missed the station we were aiming at, 
and ol which there was imminent danger, as it was too thick lor us to 
discern any trees at a distance. I therefore stopped the mare lor a 
while and turned our backs to the storm, which seemed to be a great 
relief to us both. I had not heard the voices ol the men lor some time, 
but I knew the cart was slowly following me, and I thought it best to 
wait awhile ere I advanced towards them, as it was quite possible that I 
might deviate from the direction they were advancing in and separate 
myself from them altogether. 

In about a quarter ol an hour the voices ol the men answered to the 
shouts I had from time to time made, and soon alter they joined me, all 
ol them covered with ice and icicles. The men were afraid we had got 
into the wrong track, having passed one or two that forked different 
ways, and this would have been a most serious misfortune. Upon appealing 
to Miler, who was covered with ice, his answer was, 'N'ayez pas peur, 
monsieur; n'ayez pas peur. I was well aware that this opinion ol a 
sagacious guide like himself, trained to all the difficulties and 



incidents of Indian life, was better than that of the others, and I had 
more confidence in his prudence and in his conduct than I had in them; 
but still I was not without fear that darkness would overtake us; and if 
it had been left to mrjself, should have been inclined to attempt to set 
up the tent while it was daylight. 

But Miler kept walking on before the _charette_, acting up to his 
character of guide in the most thorough manner. I determined, therefore, 
to be governed altogether by him, and taking my place in the rear of the 
_charette_, thought that, as I had now joined my party, I would alight, 
and endeavor, by running a little, to restore the circulation of my 
limbs; but my feet and hands were so benumbed that I found it even 
difficult to dismount, or to stand when I reached the ground. As to the 
poor mare, she had icicles depending from her nose six or eight inches 
long, which I broke off; and holding the bridle under my right arm, and 
averting my face a little from the storm, I tried to run and draw her 
into a gentle trot, but it was all in vain; she was too anxious about 
her foal, which was tired and becoming weak, and could scarce come up to 
her when she called it. Full of anxiety as I was about myself, I could 
not but admire the solicitude of this good mother for her young, so 
earnestly does the voice of nature plead even with the inferior animals; 
that voice which God has planted in ourselves, no less for the safety of 
the species we are bound to protect than to express the intensity of the 
love we bear to our offspring. 

After trying in vain to get the mare out of her snail s pace without at 
all improving my own situation, I perceived that I must be making 
leeway, for I had lost sight of the _charette_, so I determined to mount 
again and push her into a trot; we had got up a quasi-trot in the 
morning, and I hoped I might succeed in doing it again, but it took me a 
long time to do it. I was so benumbed that I could not regain my seat in 
the saddle until I had made several efforts, and then the adjusting my 
blanket-coat, and the covering my face to protect it from the cutting 
sleet, lost me so much time, that I was in a worse situation than 
ever,—separated from my party, night approaching, and somewhat 
apprehensive that in the gray light that was beginning to prevail I 
might wander from them and be unable to rejoin them. Being already half 
frozen, and feeling rather faint at my stomach, it was clear to me that 
in that case I should certainly be frozen to death. 

Getting on as well as I could, and ruminating very unsatisfactorily upon 
these possible consequences, the storm began to abate, and the wind 
veered to the northwest; the mare knew this, and gave immediate signs of 
it by improving her pace. As we went on the weather began to clear up, 
and as I was straining my eyes to look for the _charette_, I heard the 
horse which drew it neigh several times; to this the mare immediately 
answered, and soon after came a cheer from the men. Miler was soon seen 
advancing to meet me, with the joyful intelligence that the trees at 
Grosses Isles were in sight. He said the horse in the _charette_ was the 
first to see them and to announce the discovery by neighing; so that, 



although horses have not ijet reached the art, as some asses have done, 
of making long speeches, rjet the epithet of dumb animals is not 
altogether appropriate to them. 

All our anxieties were now at an end, and we soon terminated this 
distressing ride, and reached a spot near a marsh, where three or four 
trees were standing. Fortunately for us, there was some dead wood on the 
ground, and some wild grass for the horses, which we immediately 
proceeded to tether and turn loose, that they might choose their own 
bite, for the night was too cold for them to stray far. Whilst the men 
were collecting wood and pitching the tent, I endeavored to produce a 
light, but my fingers were so benumbed that, after breaking several 
matches, I gave up the attempt, and began to run backward and forward, 
and strike my hands together, to restore my natural warmth. The sickness 
at my stomach from exposure and inanition now increased upon me, and I 
felt persuaded that I should have perished if I had been obliged to lie 
out on the prairie without a fire. At length, the men having got a fire 
up, I gradually recovered from my indisposition, and having eaten part 
of a biscuit felt much better. I was sorry, however, to receive bad 
accounts from the men about the water, which we so much wanted to make 
soup for themselves and for my tea. It appeared that the only water that 
was to be obtained was from a hole in the swamp, and that it was as 
black as ink. On inspecting it, it was so thick and disgusting that I 
thought it impossible to use it, but remembering the saying of an old 
French fellow-traveller, Que tout est bon, quand il n'y a pas de 
choix, and knowing that nothing but a cup of tea would thoroughly 
revive me, and unwilling to send Miler a mile in the dark to Big Stone 
Lake to obtain clear water, I determined to make the best I could of it. 

I had a large pot therefore filled, and boiled it, skimming it as the 
black scum came in immense quantities to the top, and having exhausted 
it of everything of that kind that it would yield, the very notable idea 
struck me to put a quantity of it into my kettle with some black tea and 
boil it over again, which I did, and really, when I poured it out it 
looked so like strong black tea, and was so good and refreshing, that I 
soon forgot everything about it except that it had restored me to life 
and animation. How many dead newts and other animals that had perished 
in the desiccation of the swamp that had attended the late drought went 
to form this tea-broth would not be easily calculated, but I forgave 
them and the sires that begot them. 

Whilst we were at our meal, a half-perished Nahcotah Indian came to our 
fire, whom I saw at the dance of the braves the day before. I remembered 
him the moment he came up, from his having attracted my attention during 
the dance by firing his gun over the heads of the dancers, and then 
presenting it to one of the braves. Miler had informed me that it was 
not unusual upon such occasions for savages who look on to become so 
excited as to give everything away that they have. This was what this 
poor devil had done; he had parted with his gun and all his little 
property, and was now going a journey of six or eight days to the 



Cheyenne River to hill buffalo, without any arms, and without anything 
to eat by the way. Some one had given him an old pistol without a loch 
to it, and seating himself by the fire without saying a word, he after a 
while pulled it out, and ashed Miler if I would repair it, and give him 
some powder and ball? I told Miler to inform him that people could not 
mahe lochs for pistols when they were travelling on the prairie in such 
stormy weather, but that I would give him something to eat, and directed 
the men to give him some of the porh and biscuit out of their pot, which 
he seemed to enjoy very much. 

Feeling once more comfortable after a hearty supper, I entered my tent, 
and remained there to a late hour bringing up my notes, which I had few 
opportunities of doing at Lac qui Parle. Before I lay down I could not 
help contrasting the cheerless prospect before me at sunset and the 
suffering I experienced with the cheerful state of mind and body I had 
now returned to, and for which I trust I was most sincerely grateful to 
God, who had preserved me in continued health and safety. I felt 
completely wound up again, and ready to go on for any length of time, 
especially with the reasonable prospect of a good night's rest before 
me. 

Such are the agreeable excitements attending this hind of life, to those 
who can enter without prejudice into the spirit of it. Certainly, whilst 
your progress is successful, it is delightful. You have plenty to eat, 
and you enjoy what you eat; you are amused and instructed; it is true it 
is often cold, but then it is not always so. You encamp when you please; 
you cut down as large a tree as you please, and you make as large a fire 
of it as you please, without fearing an action of trespass. You hill 
deer out of any park you are passing through without being questioned, 
and you have the rare privilege of leaving your night's lodging without 
calling for the landlord's bill. All law and government proceed from 
yourself; and the great point upon which everything turns is the 
successful management of the party you are the head of. Prudence, 
consistency, firmness, and a little generosity now and then by way of 
condiment, will carry such a traveller through everything. 

But there is a reverse to the picture. Days and nights exposed to cold, 
soaking rains; want of food and water; unavoidable exaggeration of 
danger; painful solicitude for those dear to and absent from you, and 
most anxious moments when you occasionally feel that prudence is 
scarcely sufficient to insure your safety. Even the intense and curious 
impatience to push on in the face of apparent danger makes you at times 
feel a remorse on account of those you are leading into it. Such are the 
contrasts of feeling by which the wanderer in these distant regions, 
still unvisited by a ray of civilization, is frequently agitated. 

[Reaching Lake Travers, one of the sources of the Red River 
of the North, he found quarters with Mr. Brown, the resident 
factor of the American Fur Company.] 



After breakfast Mr. Brown showed me some very rare furs lie 
possessed,--several venj fine grizzly bear-skins (_Ursus ferox_), one of 
which was a bright rjellow, a rare variety. He had also an exceedingly 
large and rich otter-skin, which, with many other things, I purchased of 
him. But my most valuable acquisition here was made from an Assiniboin 
chief, who came in about an hour before I departed. This was a fine bow, 
made of bone and wood, with a cord of very strong sinew. The chief had 
performed a feat with it for which Wanetah, a Nahcotah chief, had been 
celebrated. He had killed two buffaloes that were galloping on a 
parallel with his own horse at one draft of his arrow, it having passed 
through the first and inflicted a mortal wound upon the second. 

The chief was very unwilling to part with it. We tried him several times 
in vain, and at length I offered him five gold-pieces, or twenty-five 
dollars. _Mahzazhee! Heeyah!_ Yellow iron! No! he replied. At last 
Mr. Brown produced some brilliant scarlet cloth. The sight of it 
overcame his reluctance; it would make such beautiful leggings, and his 
squaws would be so delighted with it! So I gave him three yards of the 
cloth, and he delivered me the bow, a quiver of arrows, and a skin case, 
which contained it. Mr. Brown, of course, got his share of the amount, 
though he acted very fairly with me. Money is unknown to these savages, 
and they place no value upon it. He would not have taken twenty of these 
gold-pieces for his bow, but thought he had made a good bargain with it 
for the cloth, although I have no doubt Mr. Brown would have sold it to 
any one for ten dollars. It was an affair of barter, where both parties 
were satisfied, which, under similar circumstances, is perhaps the best 
definition of value. 




THE FORESTS OF WASHINGTON 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Steep Trails , brj John Muir 

When we force our warj into the depths of the forests, following anrj of 
the rivers back to their fountains, we find that the bulk of the woods 
is made up of the Douglas spruce (Pseudotsuga Douglasii), named in honor 
of David Douglas, an enthusiastic botanical explorer of earbj Hudson's 
Bat] times. It is not only a very large tree but a very beautiful one, 
with lively bright-green drooping foliage, handsome pendent cones, and 
a shaft exquisitely straight and regular. For so large a tree it is 
astonishing how many find nourishment and space to grow on any given 
area. The magnificent shafts push their spires into the sky close 
together with as regular a growth as that of a well-tilled field of 
grain. And no ground has been better tilled for the growth of trees 
than that on which these forests are growing. For it has been thoroughly 
ploughed and rolled by the mighty glaciers from the mountains, and 
sifted and mellowed and outspread in beds hundreds of feet in depth by 
the broad streams that issued from their fronts at the time of their 
recession, after they had long covered all the land. 

The largest tree of this species that I have myself measured was nearly 
twelve feet in diameter at a height of five feet from the ground, and, 
as near as I could make out under the circumstances, about three 
hundred feet in length. It stood near the head of the Sound not far from 
Olympia. I have seen a few others, both near the coast and thirty or 
forty miles back in the interior, that were from eight to ten feet in 
diameter, measured above their bulging insteps; and many from six to 
seven feet. I have heard of some that were said to be three hundred and 
twenty-five feet in height and fifteen feet in diameter, but none that 
I measured were so large, though it is not at all unlikely that such 
colossal giants do exist where conditions of soil and exposure are 
surpassingly favorable. The average size of all the trees of this 
species found up to an elevation on the mountain slopes of, say, two 
thousand feet above sea level, taking into account only what may be 
called mature trees two hundred and fifty to five hundred years of age, 
is perhaps, at a vague guess, not more than a height of one hundred and 
seventy-five or two hundred feet and a diameter of three feet; though, 
of course, throughout the richest sections the size is much greater. 

In proportion to its weight when dry, the timber from this tree is 
perhaps stronger than that of any other conifer in the country. It is 
tough and durable and admirably adapted in every way for shipbuilding, 
piles, and heavy timbers in general. But its hardness and liability to 
warp render it much inferior to white or sugar pine for fine work. In 
the lumber markets of California it is known as Oregon pine and is 
used almost exclusively for spars, bridge timbers, heavy planking, and 
the framework of houses. 

The same species extends northward in abundance through British Columbia 
and southward through the coast and middle regions of Oregon and 



California. It is also a common tree in the canyons and hollows of 
tlie Wahsatch Mountains in Utali , wliere it is called red pine and on 
portions of tlie Rocky Mountains and some of tlie sliort ranges of tlie 
Great Basin. Along tlie coast of California it keeps company witli tlie 
redwood wlierever it can find a favorable opening. On tlie western slope 
of tlie Sierra, witli tlie yellow pine and incense cedar, it forms a pretty 
well-defined belt at a lieiglit of from tliree thousand to six thousand 
feet above the sea, and extends into the San Gabriel and San Bernardino 
Mountains in Southern California. But, though widely distributed, it 
is only in these cool, moist northlands that it reaches its finest 
development, tall, straight, elastic, and free from limbs to an immense 
height, growing down to tide water, where ships of the largest size may 
lie close alongside and load at the least possible cost. 

Growing with the Douglas we find the white spruce, or Sitka pine, as 
it is sometimes called. This also is a very beautiful and majestic tree, 
frequently attaining a height of two hundred feet or more and a diameter 
of five or six feet. It is very abundant in southeastern Alaska, forming 
the greater part of the best forests there. Here it is found mostly 
around the sides of beaver-dam and other meadows and on the borders of 
the streams, especially where the ground is low. One tree that I saw 
felled at the head of the Hop-Ranch meadows on the upper Snoqualmie 
River, though far from being the largest I have seen, measured a hundred 
and eighty feet in length and four and a half in diameter, and was two 
hundred and fifty-seven years of age. 

In habit and general appearance it resembles the Douglas spruce, but it 
is somewhat less slender and the needles grow close together all 
around the branchlets and are so stiff and sharp-pointed on the younger 
branches that they cannot well be handled without gloves. The timber is 
tough, close-grained, white, and looks more like pine than any other of 
the spruces. It splits freely, makes excellent shingles and in general 
use in house-building takes the place of pine. I have seen logs of this 
species a hundred feet long and two feet in diameter at the upper end. 

It was named in honor of the old Scotch botanist Archibald Menzies, who 
came to this coast with Vancouver in 1792 [23], 

The beautiful hemlock spruce with its warm yellow-green foliage is 
also common in some portions of these woods. It is tall and slender and 
exceedingly graceful in habit before old age conies on, but the timber is 
inferior and is seldom used for any other than the roughest work, such 
as wharf-building. 

The Western arbor-vitae [24] (Thuja gigantea) grows to a size truly 
gigantic on low rich ground. Specimens ten feet in diameter and a 
hundred and forty feet high are not at all rare. Some that I have heard 
of are said to be fifteen and even eighteen feet thick. Clad in rich, 
glossy plumes, with gray lichens covering their smooth, tapering boles, 
perfect trees of this species are truly noble objects and well worthy 
the place they hold in these glorious forests. It is of this tree that 



the Indians make their line canoes. 


Of the other conifers that are so happvj as to have place here, there 
are three firs, three or four pines, two cypresses, a yew, and another 
spruce, the Abies Pattoniana [25]. This last is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the spruces, but, being comparatively small and growing 
only far back on the mountains, it receives but little attention from 
most people. Nor is there room in a work like this for anything like a 
complete description of it, or of the others I have just mentioned. Of 
the three firs, one (Picea grandis) [26], grows near the coast and is 
one of the largest trees in the forest, sometimes attaining a height of 
two hundred and fifty feet. The timber, however, is inferior in quality 
and not much sought after while so much that is better is within reach. 

One of the others (P. amabilis, var. nobilis) forms magnificent forests 
by itself at a height of about three thousand to four thousand feet 
above the sea. The rich plushy, plumelike branches grow in regular 
whorls around the trunk, and on the topmost whorls, standing erect, are 
the large, beautiful cones. This is far the most beautiful of all the 
firs. In the Sierra Nevada it forms a considerable portion of the main 
forest belt on the western slope, and it is there that it reaches its 
greatest size and greatest beauty. The third species (P. subalpina) 
forms, together with Abies Pattoniana, the upper edge of the timberline 
on the portion of the Cascades opposite the Sound. A thousand feet below 
the extreme limit of tree growth it occurs in beautiful groups amid 
parklike openings where flowers grow in extravagant profusion. 

The pines are nowhere abundant in the State. The largest, the yellow 
pine (Pinus ponderosa), occurs here and there on margins of dry gravelly 
prairies, and only in such situations have I yet seen it in this State. 

The others (P. monticola and P. contorta) are mostly restricted to 
the upper slopes of the mountains, and though the former of these two 
attains a good size and makes excellent lumber, it is mostly beyond 
reach at present and is not abundant. One of the cypresses (Cupressus 
Lawsoniana) [27] grows near the coast and is a fine large tree, clothed 
like the arbor-vitae in a glorious wealth of flat, feathery branches. 

The other is found here and there well up toward the edge of the 
timberline. This is the fine Alaska cedar (C. Nootkatensis), the lumber 
from which is noted for its durability, fineness of grain, and beautiful 
yellow color, and for its fragrance, which resembles that of sandalwood. 
The Alaska Indians make their canoe paddles of it and weave matting and 
coarse cloth from the fibrous brown bark. 

Among the different kinds of hardwood trees are the oak, maple, madrona, 
birch, alder, and wild apple, while large cottonwoods are common along 
the rivers and shores of the numerous lakes. 

The most striking of these to the traveler is the Menzies arbutus, or 
madrona, as it is popularly called in California. Its curious red and 
yellow bark, large thick glossy leaves, and panicles of waxy-looking 
greenish-white urn-shaped flowers render it very conspicuous. On the 



boles ol the younger trees and on all the branches, the bark is so 
smooth and seamless that it does not appear as bark at all, but rather 
the naked wood. The whole tree, with the exception ol the larger part 
ol the trunk, looks as though it had been thoroughly peeled. It is found 
sparsely scattered along the shores ol the Sound and back in the forests 
also on open margins, where the soil is not too wet, and extends up the 
coast on Vancouver Island beyond Nanaimo. But in no part ol the State 
does it reach anything like the size and beauty ol proportions that 
it attains in California, lew trees here being more than ten or 
twelve inches in diameter and thirty leet high. It is, however, a very 
remarkable-looking object, standing there like some lost or runaway 
native ol the tropics, naked and painted, beside that dark mossy ocean 
ol northland conifers. Not even a palm tree would seem more out ol place 
here. 

The oaks, so lar as my observation has reached, seem to be most 
abundant and to grow largest on the islands ol the San Juan and Wliidbey 
Archipelago. One ol the three species ol maples that I have seen is only 
a bush that makes tangles on the banks of the rivers. Ol the other two 
one is a small tree, crooked and moss-grown, holding out its leaves to 
catch the light that filters down through the close-set spires of the 
great spruces. It grows almost everywhere throughout the entire extent 
ol the forest until the higher slopes of the mountains are reached, 
and produces a very picturesque and delightful ellect; relieving the 
bareness ol the great shafts of the evergreens, without being close 
enough in its growth to hide them wholly, or to cover the bright mossy 
carpet that is spread beneath all the dense parts of the woods. 

The other species is also very picturesque and at the same time very 
large, the largest tree of its kind that I have ever seen anywhere. 

Not even in the great maple woods ol Canada have I seen trees either 
as large or with so much striking, picturesque character. It is widely 
distributed throughout western Washington, but is never found scattered 
among the conifers in the dense woods. It keeps together mostly in 
magnificent groves by itself on the damp levels along the banks ol 
streams or lakes where the ground is subject to overflow. In such 
situations it attains a height of seventy-five to a hundred feet and a 
diameter ol lour to eight feet. The trunk sends out large limbs toward 
its neighbors, laden with long drooping mosses beneath and rows of ferns 
on their upper surfaces, thus making a grand series of richly ornamented 
interlacing arches, with the leaves laid thick overhead, renderin g the 
underwood spaces delightfully cool and open. Never have I seen a finer 
forest ceiling or a more picturesque one, while the floor, covered with 
tall ferns and rubus and thrown into hillocks by the bulging roots, 
matches it well. The largest of these maple groves that I have yet found 
is on the right bank of the Snoqualmie River, about a mile above the 
falls. The whole country hereabouts is picturesque, and interesting in 
many ways, and well worthy a visit by tourists passing through the Sound 
region, since it is now accessible by rail from Seattle. 



Looking now at the forests in a comprehensive war), we find in passing 
through them again and again from the shores of the Sound to their upper 
limits, that some portions are much older than others, the trees much 
larger, and the ground beneath them strewn with immense trunks in everrj 
stage of decarj, representing several generations of growth, everything 
about them giving the impression that these are indeed the forests 
primeval, while in the younger portions, where the elevation of the 
ground is the same as to the sea level and the species of trees are the 
same as well as the quality of the soil, apart from the moisture which 
it holds, the trees seem to be and are mostly of the same age, perhaps 
from one hundred to two or three hundred years, with no gray-bearded, 
venerable patriarchs—formin g tall, majestic woods without any 
grandfathers. 

When we examine the ground we find that it is as free from those mounds 
of brown crumbling wood and mossy ancient fragments as are the growing 
trees from very old ones. Then perchance, we come upon a section farther 
up the slopes towards the mountains that has no trees more than fifty 
years old, or even fifteen or twenty years old. These last show plainly 
enough that they have been devastated by fire, as the black, melancholy 
monuments rising here and there above the young growth bear witness. 
Then, with this fiery, suggestive testimony, on examining those sections 
whose trees are a hundred years old or two hundred, we find the same 
fire records, though heavily veiled with mosses and lichens, showing 
that a century or two ago the forests that stood there had been swept 
away in some tremendous fire at a time when rare conditions of drouth 
made their burning possible. Then, the bare ground sprinkled with the 
winged seed from the edges of the burned district, a new forest sprang 
up, nearly every tree starting at the same time or within a few years, 
thus producing the uniformity of size we find in such places; while, on 
the other hand, in those sections of ancient aspect containing very old 
trees both standing and fallen, we find no traces of fire, nor from the 
extreme dampness of the ground can we see any possibility of fire ever 
running there. 

Fire, then, is the great governing agent in forest distribution and to 
a great extent also in the conditions of forest growth. Where fertile 
lands are very wet one half the year and very dry the other, there can 
be no forests at all. Where the ground is damp, with drouth occurring 
only at intervals of centuries, fine forests may be found, other 
conditions being favorable. But it is only where fires never run that 
truly ancient forests of pitchy coniferous trees may exist. When the 
Washington forests are seen from the deck of a ship out in the middle of 
the sound, or even from the top of some high, commanding mountain, 
the woods seem everywhere perfectly solid. And so in fact they are in 
general found to be. The largest openings are those of the lakes and 
prairies, the smaller of beaver meadows, bogs, and the rivers; none of 
them large enough to make a distinct mark in comprehensive views. 

Of the lakes there are said to be some thirty in King's County alone; 



the largest, Lake Washington, being twenty-six miles long and lour miles 
wide. Another, which enjoys the duckish name ol Lake Squak, is about 
ten miles long. Both are pure and beautiful, lying imbedded in the green 
wilderness. The rivers are numerous and are but little allected by the 
weather, flowing with deep, steady currents the year round. They are 
short, however, none of them drawing their sources from beyond the 
Cascade Range. Some are navigable for small steamers on their lower 
courses, but the openings they make in the woods are very narrow, the 
tall trees on their banks leaning over in some places, making fine shady 
tunnels. 

The largest of the prairies that I have seen lies to the south of Tacoma 
on the line of the Portland and Tacoma Railroad. The ground is dry and 
gravelly, a deposit of water-washed cobbles and pebbles derived from 
moraines—conditions which readily explain the absence of trees here and 
on other prairies adjacent to Yelm. Berries grow in lavish abundance, 
enough for man and beast with thousands of tons to spare. The woods are 
full of them, especially about the borders of the waters and meadows 
where the sunshine may enter. Nowhere in the north does Nature set a 
more bountiful table. There are huckleberries of many species, red, 
blue, and black, some of them growing close to the ground, others on 
bushes eight to ten feet high; also salal berries, growing on a low, 
weak-stemmed bush, a species of gaultheria, seldom more than a foot or 
two high. This has pale pea-green glossy leaves two or three inches long 
and half an inch wide and beautiful pink flowers, urn-shaped, that 
make a fine, rich show. The berries are black when ripe, are extremely 
abundant, and, with the huckleberries, form an important part of the 
food of the Indians, who beat them into paste, dry them, and store them 
away for winter use, to be eaten with their oily fish. The salmon-berry 
also is very plentiful, growing in dense prickly tangles. The flowers 
are as large as wild roses and of the same color, and the berries 
measure nearly an inch in diameter. Besides these there are 
gooseberries, currants, raspberries, blackberries, and, in some favored 
spots, strawberries. The mass of the underbrush of the woods is made 
up in great part of these berry-bearing bushes. Together with 
white-flowered spiraea twenty feet high, hazel, dogwood, wild rose, 
honeysuckle, symphoricarpus, etc. But in the depths of the woods, where 
little sunshine can reach the ground, there is but little underbrush of 
any kind, only a very light growth of huckleberry and rubus and young 
maples in most places. The difficulties encountered by the explorer in 
penetrating the wilderness are presented mostly by the streams and bogs, 
with their tangled margins, and the fallen timber and thick carpet of 
moss covering all the ground. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous energy displayed in lumbering and the 
grand scale on which it is being carried on, and the number of settlers 
pushing into every opening in search of farmlands, the woods of 
Washington are still almost entirely virgin and wild, without trace of 
human touch, savage or civilized. Indians, no doubt, have ascended most 
of the rivers on their way to the mountains to hunt the wild sheep and 



goat to obtain wool lor their clothing, but with food in abundance on 
the coast they had little to tempt them into the wilderness, and the 
monuments they have left in it are scarcely more conspicuous than those 
ol squirrels and bears; lar less so than those ol the beavers, which in 
damming the streams have made clearings and meadows which will continue 
to mark the landscape lor centuries. Nor is there much in these woods to 
tempt the farmer or cattle raiser. A lew settlers established homes 
on the prairies or open borders ol the woods and in the valleys ol the 
Chehalis and Cowlitz before the gold days ol California. Most ol the 
early immigrants from the Eastern States, however, settled in the 
fertile and open Willamette Valley or Oregon. Even now, when the search 
lor land is so keen, with the exception ol the bottom lands around the 
Sound and on the lower reaches of the rivers, there are comparatively 
lew spots ol cultivation in western Washington. On every meadow or 
opening ol any kind some one will be found keeping cattle, planting hop 
vines, or raising hay, vegetables, and patches ol grain. All the large 
spaces available, even back near the summits ol the Cascade Mountains, 
were occupied long ago. The newcomers, building their cabins where the 
beavers once built theirs, keep a lew cows and industriously seek to 
enlarge their small meadow patches by chopping, girdling, and burning 
the edge ol the encircling forest, gnawing like beavers, and scratching 
lor a living among the blackened stumps and logs, regarding the trees 
as their greatest enemies—a sort ol larger pernicious weed immensely 
difficult to get rid ol. 

But all these are as yet mere spots, making no visible scar in the 
distance and leaving the grand stretches ol the forest as wild as they 
were before the discovery of the continent. For many years the axe has 
been busy around the shores ol the Sound and ships have been falling in 
perpetual storm like flakes of snow. The best of the timber has been 
cut lor a distance ol eight or ten miles from the water and to a much 
greater distance along the streams deep enough to float the logs. 

Railroads, too, have been built to letch in the logs from the best 
bodies ol timber otherwise inaccessible except at great cost. None of 
the ground, however, has been completely denuded. Most ol the young 
trees have been left, together with the hemlocks and other trees 
undesirable in kind or in some way defective, so that the neighboring 
trees appear to have closed over the gaps make by the removal of the 
larger and better ones, maintaining the general continuity ol the forest 
and leaving no sign on the sylvan sea, at least as seen from a distance. 

In felling the trees they cut them oil usually at a height ol six to 
twelve leet above the ground, so as to avoid cutting through the swollen 
base, where the diameter is so much greater. In order to reach this 
height the chopper cuts a notch about two inches wide and three or lour 
deep and drives a board into it, on which he stands while at work. In 
case the first notch, cut as high as he can reach, is not high enough, 
he stands on the board that has been driven into the first notch and 
cuts another. Thus the axeman may often be seen at work standing eight 
or ten leet above the ground. If the tree is so large that with his 



long-handled axe the chopper is unable to reach to the farther side ol 
it, then a second chopper is set to work, each cutting hallway across. 

And when the tree is about to fall, warned brj the faint crackling of the 
strained fibers, thevj jump to the ground, and stand back out of danger 
from flying limbs, while the noble giant that had stood erect in 
glorious strength and beauty century after century, bows low at last and 
with gasp and groan and booming throb falls to earth. 

Then with long saws the trees are cut into logs of the required len gth, 
peeled, loaded upon wagons capable of carrying a weight of eight or ten 
tons, hauled by a long string of oxen to the nearest available stream 
or railroad, and floated or carried to the Sound. There the logs are 
gathered into booms and towed by steamers to the mills, where workmen 
with steel spikes in their boots leap lightly with easy poise from 
one to another and by means of long pike poles push them apart and, 
selecting such as are at the time required, push them to the foot of a 
chute and drive dogs into the ends, when they are speedily hauled in by 
the mill machinery alongside the saw carriage and placed and fixed 
in position. Then with sounds of greedy hissing and growling they are 
rushed back and forth like enormous shuttles, and in an incredibly short 
time they are lumber and are aboard the ships lying at the mill wharves. 

Many of the long, slender boles so abundant in these woods are saved 
for spars, and so excellent is their quality that they are in demand 
in almost every shipyard of the world. Thus these trees, felled and 
stripped of their leaves and branches, are raised again, transplanted 
and set firmly erect, given roots of iron and a new foliage of flapping 
canvas, and sent to sea. On they speed in glad, free motion, cheerily 
waving over the blue, heaving water, responsive to the same winds that 
rocked them when they stood at home in the woods. After standing in one 
place all their lives they now, like sight-seeing tourists, go round 
the world, meeting many a relative from the old home forest, some like 
themselves, wandering free, clad in broad canvas foliage, others planted 
head downward in mud, holding wharf platforms aloft to receive the wares 
of all nations. 

The mills of Puget sound and those of the redwood region of California 
are said to be the largest and most effective lumber-makers in the 
world. Tacoma alone claims to have eleven sawmills, and Seattle about as 
many; while at many other points on the Sound, where the conditions are 
particularly favorable, there are immense lumbering establishments, 
as at Ports Blakely, Madison, Discovery, Gamble, Ludlow, etc., with a 
capacity all together of over three million feet a day. Nevertheless, 
the observer coming up the Sound sees not nor hears anything of this 
fierce storm of steel that is devouring the forests, save perhaps the 
shriek of some whistle or the columns of smoke that mark the position of 
the mills. All else seems as serene and unscathed as the silent watching 
mountains. 




NEW YORK 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Letters from America, by Rupert Brooke 

In five things America excels modern England—fish, architecture, jokes, 
drinks, and children's clothes. There maij be others. Of these I am 
certain. The jokes and drinks, which curiously resemble each other, 
are the best. There is a cheerful violence about them; they take their 
respective kingdoms by storm. All the lesser things one has heard turn 
out to be delightfully true. The first hour in America proves them. 

People here talk with an American accent; their teeth are inlaid with 
gold; the mouths of car-conductors move slowly, slowly, with an oblique 
oval motion, for they are chewing; pavements are sidewalks.' It is all 
true.... But there were other things one expected, thou gh in no precise 
form. What, for instance, would it be like, the feeling of whatever 
democracy America has secured? 

I landed, rather forlorn, that first morning, on the immense covered 
wharf where the Customs mysteries were to be celebrated. The place was 
dominated by a large, dirty, vociferous man, coatless, in a black 
shirt and black apron. His mouth and jaw were huge; he looked like a 
caricaturist s Roosevelt. Express Company' was written on his forehead; 
labels of a thousand colours, printed slips, pencils and pieces of 
string, hung from his pockets and his hands, were held behind his ears 
and in his mouth. I laid my situation and my incompetence before him, 
and learnt right where to go and right when to go there. Then he flung 
a vast, dingy arm round my shoulders, and bellowed, We ll have your 
baggage right along to your hotel in two hours. It was a lie, but 
kindly. That grimy and generous embrace left me startled, but an 
initiate into Democracy. 

The other evening I went a lonely ramble, to try to detect the essence 
of New York. A wary eavesdropper can always surprise the secret of a 
city, through chance scraps of conversation, or by spying from a window, 
or by coming suddenly round corners. I started on a car. American 
tram-cars are open all along the side and can be entered at any point in 
it. The side is divided by vertical bars. It looks like a cage with the 
horizontal lines taken out. Between these vertical bars you squeeze into 
the seat. If the seat opposite you is full, you swing yourself alon 6 the 
bars by your hands till you find room. The Americans become terrifyin 8 Il J 
expert at this. I have seen them, fat, middle-aged business men, 
scampering up and down the face of the cars by means of their hands, 
swinging themselves over and round and above each other, like nothing 
in the world so much as the monkeys at the Zoo. It is a people informed 
with vital energy. I believe that this exercise, and the habit of 
drinking a lot of water between meals, are the chief causes of their 
good health. 

The Broadway car runs mostly along the backbone of the queer island on 
which this city stands. So the innumerable parallel streets that cross 



it curve down and away; and at this time street after street to the west 
reveals, and seems to drop into, a mysterious evening shy, full of dull 
reds and yellows, amber and pale green, and a few pink flecks, and in 
the midst, sometimes, the flushed, smoke-veiled face of the sun. Then 
grey ness, broken by these patches of misty colour, settles into the 
lower channels of the New York streets; while the upper heights of the 
sky-scrapers, clear of the roofs, are still lit on the sunward side with 
a mellow glow, curiously serene. To the man in the mirk of the street, 
they seem to exude this light from the great spaces of brick. At this 
time the cars, always polyglot, are filled with shop-hands and workers, 
and no English at all is heard. One is surrounded with Yiddish, Italian, 
and Greek, broken by Polish, or Russian, or German. Some American 
anthropologists claim that the children of these immigrants show marked 
changes, in the shape of skull and face, towards the American type. It 
may be so. But the people who surround one are mostly European-born. 
They represent very completely that H.C.F. of Continental appearance 
which is labelled in the English mind looking like a foreigner; being 
short, swarthy, gesticulatory, full of clatter, indeterminately alien. 

Only in their dress and gait have they—or at least the men among 
them—become at all American. 

The American by race walks better than we; more freely, with a taking 
swing, and almost with grace. How much of this is due to living in a 
democracy, and how much to wearing no braces, it is very difficult to 
determine. But certainly it is the land of belts, and therefore of more 
loosely moving bodies. This, and the padded shoulders of the coats, and 
the loosely-cut trousers, make a figure more presentable, at a distance, 
than most urban civilisations turn out. Also, Americans take their coats 
off, which is sensible; and they can do it the more beautifully because 
they are belted, and not braced. They take their coats off anywhere and 
any-when, and somehow it strikes the visitor as the most symbolic thing 
about them. They have not yet thought of discarding collars; but they 
are unashamedly shirt-sleeved. Any sculptor, seeking to figure this 
Republic in stone, must carve, in future, a young man in shirt-sleeves, 
open-faced, pleasant, and rather vulgar, straw hat on the back of his 
head, his trousers full and sloppy, his coat over his arm. The motto 
written beneath will be, of course, This is some country. The 
philosophic gazer on such a monument might get some way towards 
understanding the making of the Panama Canal, that exploit that no 
European nation could have carried out. 

What facial type the sculptor would give the youth is harder to 
determine, and very hard to describe. The American race seems to 
have developed two classes, and only two, the upper-middle and the 
lower-middle. Their faces are very distinct. The upper-class head is 
long, often fine about the forehead and eyes, and very cleanly outlined. 
The eyes have an odd, tired pathos in them—mixed with the friendliness 
that is so admirable—as if of a perpetual never quite successful effort 
to understand something. It is like the face of an only child who has 
been brought up in the company of adults. I am convinced it is 



partly due to tlie endeavour to set their standards by the culture and 
traditions ol older nations. But tlie moutli ol sucli men is tlie most 
typical feature. It is small, tight, and closed downwards at tlie 
corners, tlie lower lip very slightly protruding. It has little 
expression in it, and no curves. There the Puritan conies out. But no 
other nation has a mouth like this. It is shared to some extent by the 
lower classes; but their mouths tend to be wider and more expressive. 

Their foreheads are meaner, and their eyes hard, but the whole face 
rather more adaptive and in touch with life. These, anyhow, are the 
types that strike one in the Eastern cities. And there are intermediate 
varieties, as of the genial business-man, with the narrow forehead and 
the wide, smooth—the too wide and too smooth—lower face. Smoothness 
is the one unfailing characteristic. Why do American faces hardly ever 
wrinkle? Is it the absence of a soul? It must be. For it is less true 
of the Bostonian than of the ordinary business American, in whose life 
exhilaration and depression take the place of joy and suffering. The 
women's faces are more indeterminate, not very feminine; many of them 
wear those invisible' pince-nez which centre glitteringly about the 
bridge of the nose, and get from them a curious air of intelligence. 
Handsome people of both sexes are very common; beautiful, and pretty, 
ones very rare.... 

I slipped from my car up about Fortieth Street, the region where the 
theatres and restaurants are, the roaring forties. Broadway here 
might be the offspring of Shaftesbury Avenue and Feicester Square, with, 
somehow, some of Fleet Street also in its ancestry. I passed two men on 
the sidewalk, their hats on the back of their heads, arguing fiercely. 

One had slightly long hair. The other looked the more truculent, and was 
saying to him, intensely, See here! We contracted with you to supply 
us with sonnets at five dollars per sonnet— I passed up a side-street, 
one of those deserted ways that abound just off the big streets, 
resorts, apparently, for such people and things as are not quite 
strident or not quite energetic enough for the ordinary glare of 
life; dim places, fusty with hesternal excitements and the thrills of 
yesteryear. Against a flight of desolate steps leant a notice. I stopped 
to read it. It said: 

You must see Cockie, 

Positively the only bird that can both dance and sing. 

She is almost superhuman. 

There was no explanation; Cockie may have been dead for years. I went, 
musing on her possible fates, towards the pride and spaciousness of 
Fifth Avenue. 

Fifth Avenue is handsome, the handsomest street imaginable. It is what 
the streets of German cities try to be. The buildings are large, square, 
imposing,' built with the solidity of opulence. The street, as a whole, 
has a character and an air of achievement. Whatever else may be doubted 
or denied, American civilisation has produced this. One feels rich 



and safe as one walks. Back in Broadway, New York dropped her mask, 

and began to betray berself once again. A little crowd, expressionless, 

intent, and volatile, before a small sliop, drew me. In tbe sliop-window 

was a young man, pleasant-faced, a little conscious, and a little bored, 

dressed very lightly in what might have been a runner s costume. He was 

bowing, twisting, and posturing in a slow rhythm. From time to time he 

would put a large card on a little stand in the corner. The cards bore 

various legends. He would display a card that said, "THIS UNDERWEAR DOES 

NOT IMPEDE THE MOVEMENT OF THE BODY IN ANY DIRECTION." Then he moved 

his body in every direction, from position to position, probable or 
improbable, and was not impeded. With a terrible dumb patience he turned 

the next card: "IT GIVES WITH THE BODY IN VIOLENT EXERCISING." The young 

man leapt suddenly, lunged, smote imaginary balls, belaboured invisible 
opponents, ran with immense speed but no progress, was thrown to earth 
by the Prince of the Air, kicked, struggled, then bounded to his feet 

again. But all this without a word. "IT ENABLES YOU TO KEEP COOL WHILE 
EXERCISING. The young man exercised, and yet was cool. He did this, I 
discovered later, for many hours a day. 

Not daring to imagine his state of mind, I hurried off through Union 
Square. One of the many daily fire-alarms had gone; the traffic was 
drawn to one side, and several fire-engines came, with clanging of bells 
and shouting, through the space, gleaming with brass, splendid in their 
purpose. Before the thrill in the heart had time to die, or the traffic 
to close up, swung through an immense open motor-car driven by a young 
mechanic. It was luxuriously appointed, and had the air of a private car 
being returned from repairing. The man in it had an almost Swinburnian 
mane of red hair, blowing back in the wind, catching the last lights 
of day. He was clad, as such people often are in this country these hot 
days, only in a suit of yellow overalls, so that his arms and shoulders 
and neck and chest were bare. He was big, well-made, and strong, and he 
drove the car, not wildly, but a little too fast, leaning back rather 
insolently conscious of power. In private life, no doubt, a very 
ordinary youth, interested only in baseball scores; but in this brief 
passage he seemed like a Greek god, in a fantastically modern, yet not 
unworthy way emblemed and incarnate, or like the spirit of Henley 's 
Song of Speed. So I found a better image of America for my sculptor 
than the shirt-sleeved young man. 


Ill 


NEW YORK—(_continued_) 


The hotel into which the workings of blind chance have thrown me is 
given over to commercial travellers. Its life is theirs, and the few 
English tourists creep in and out with the shy, bewildered dignity of 



their race and class. These American commercial travellers are called 
drummers'; drummers in the most endless and pointless and extraordinary 
ol wars. They have the air and appearance ol devotees, men set aside, 
roaming preachers ol a _jehad_ whose meaning they have forgotten. They 
seem to be invariably ol the short, dark type. The larger, fair-haired, 
long-headed men are common in business, but not in drumming. The 
drummer's eyes have a hard, rapt expression. He is not interested in the 
romance ol the road, like an English commercial traveller; only in its 
ever-changing end. These people are lor ever sending off and receiving 
telegrams, messages, and cablegrams; they are continually telephoning; 
stenographers are in waiting to record their inspirations. In the 
intervals of activity they relapse into a curious trance, husbanding 
their vitality for the next crisis. I have watched them with terror 
and fascination. All day there are numbers ol them sitting, immote and 
vacant, in rows and circles on the hard chairs in the hall. They 
are never smoking, never reading a paper, never even chewing. The 
expressions of their faces never change. It is impossible to guess 
what, or if anything, is in their minds. Hour upon hour they remain. 
Occasionally one will rise, in obedience to some call or revelation 
incomprehensible to us, and move out through the door into the clang and 
confusion of Broadway. 

It all confirms the impression that grows on the visitor to America 
that Business has developed insensibly into a Religion, in more than the 
light, metaphorical sense ol the words. It has its ritual and theology, 
its high places and its jargon, as well as its priests and martyrs. One 
ol its more mystical manifestations is in advertisement. America has a 
childlike faith in advertising. They advertise here, everywhere, and in 
all ways. They shout your most private and sacred wants at you. Nothing 
is untouched. Every day I pass a wall, some five hundred square feet 
of which a gentleman has taken to declare that he is out to break the 
Undertakers' Trust. Hall the advertisement is a coloured photograph ol 
himself. The rest is, See what I give you for 75 dols.f and a list of 
what he does give. He gives everything that the most morbid taphologist 
could suggest, beginning with splendidly carved lull-size oak casket, 
with black ivory handles. Four draped Flambeaux.... and going on to 
funereal ingenuities that would have overwhelmed Mausolus, and make 
death impossible lor a refined man. 

But there are heights as well as depths. I have been privileged with 
some intimate glances into the greatest ol those peculiarly American 
institutions, the big departmental stores. Materially it is an immense 
building, containing all things that any upper-middle-class person could 
conceivably want. Such a store includes even Art, with the same bland 
omnipotence. II you wander into the vast auditorium, it is equal chances 
whether you hear a work ol Beethoven, Victor Herbert, Schonberg, or Mr 
Hirsch. If you are artistic,' you may choose between a large coloured 
photograph ol the Eiffel Tower, a carbon print of Botticelli, and a 
reproduction ol an 'improvisation by Herr Kandinsky. You may buy 
an Elizabethan dining-table, a Graeco-Roman bronze, the latest dress 



designed by M. Bakst, or a packet of pins. Or rjou marj sit and muse on 
tlie life of the employee of this place, who gets from it all tliat 
in less favoured civilisations family, guild, club, township, and 
nationality have given liim or her. As a child lie gets education, tlien 
evening-classes, continuation-schools, gymnasia, military training, 
swimming-baths, orchestra, facilities for the study of anything under 
the sun, from palaeography to Cherokee, libraries, holiday-camps, 
hospitals, ever-present medical attendance, and at the end a pension, 
and, I suppose, a store cemetery. And all for the price of a few hours 
work a day, and a little loyalty to the establishment. Can human 
hearts desire more? And, when all millionaires are as sensible, will 
they? In industries and businesses like this, where the majority of the 
employed are women, it ought to be a pretty stable sort of millennium. 

Men, perhaps, take longer to learn that kind of loyalty.' 

In one corner of this store is the advertising department. There are 
gathered poets, artists, _litterateurs_, and mere intellectuals, all 
engaged in explaining to the upper middle-classes what there is for them 
to buy and why they should buy it. It is a life of good salary, steady 
hours, sufficient leisure, and entire dignity. There is no vulgarity in 
this advertising, but the most perfect taste and great artistic daring 
and novelty. The most advanced productions of Europe are scanned for 
ideas and suggestions. Two of the leading young post-impressionist 
painters in Paris, whose names are just beginning to be known in 
England, have been designing posters for this store for years. I stood 
and watched with awe a young American genius doing entirely Matisse-like 
illustrations to some notes on summer suitings. We give our artists a 
free hand, said the very intelligent lady in charge of that section; 
except, of course, for nudes or improprieties. And we don't allow 
any figures of people _smoking_. Some of our customers object very 
strongly.... 

Cities, like cats, will reveal themselves at night. There conies an 
hour of evening when lower Broadway, the business end of the town, is 
deserted. And if, having felt yourself immersed in men and the frenzy 
of cities all day, you stand out in the street in this sudden hush, 
you will hear, like a strange questioning voice from another world, the 
melancholy boom of a foghorn, and realise that not half a mile away are 
the waters of the sea, and some great liner making its slow way out to 
the Atlantic. After that, the lights come out up-town, and the New York 
of theatres and vaudevilles and restaurants begins to roar and flare. 

The merciless lights throw a mask of unradiant glare on the human beings 
in the streets, making each face hard, set, wolfish, terribly blue. 

The chorus of voices becomes shriller. The buildings tower away into 
obscurity, looking strangely theatrical, because lit from below. And 
bey ond them soars the purple roof of the night. A stranger of another 
race, loitering here, might cast his eyes up, in a vague wonder what 
powers, kind or maleficent, controlled or observed this whirlpool. He 
would find only this unresponsive canopy of black, unpierced even, if 
the seeker stood near a centre of lights, by any star. But while he 



looks, away up in the sky, out ol the gulfs of niglit, spring two vast 
fienj tooth-brushes, erect, leaning towards each other, and hanging on 
to the bristles of them a little Devil, little but gigantic, who kicks 
and wriggles and glares. After a few moments the Devil, baffled brj 
the firmness of the bristles, stops, hangs still, rolls his erjes, 

1110011-large, and, in a furij of disappointment, goes out, leaving only the 
night, blacker and a little bewildered, and the unconscious throngs 
of ant-like human beings. Turning with terrified relief from this 
exhibition of diabolic impotence, the stranger finds a divine hand 
writing slowly across the opposite quarter of the heavens its igneous 
message of warning to the nations, Wear—Underwear for Youths and 
Men-Boys." And close by this message come forth a youth and a man-boy, 
flaming and immortal, clad in celestial underwear, box a short round, 
vanish, reappear for another round, and again disappear. Night after 
night they wage this combat. What gods they are who fight endlessly and 
indecisively over New York is not for our knowledge; whether it be Thor 
and Odin, or Zeus and Cronos, or Michael and Lucifer, or Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, or Good-as-a-means and Good-as-an-end. The ways of our lords 
were ever riddling and obscure. To the right a celestial bottle, 
stretching from the horizon to the zenith, appears, is uncorked, and 
scatters the worlds with the foam of what ambrosial liquor may have been 
within. Beyond, a Spanish goddess, some minor deity in the Dionysian 
theogony, dances continually, rapt and mysterious, to the music of 
the spheres, her head in Cassiopeia and her twinkling feet among the 
Pleiades. And near her, Orion, archer 110 longer, releases himself from 
his strained posture to drive a sidereal golf-ball out of sight through 
the meadows of Paradise; then poses, addresses, and drives again. 

O Nineveh, are these thy gods, 

Thine also, mighty Nineveh? 

Why this theophany, or how the gods have got out to perform their 
various stunts 011 the _flammantia moenia mundi_, is not asked by their 
incurious devotees. Through Broadway the dingily glittering tide spreads 
itself over the sands of 'amusement. Theatres and movies' are aglare. 

Cars shriek down the street; the Elevated train clangs and curves 
perilously overhead; newsboys wail the baseball news; wits cry their 
obscure challenges to one another, I should worry! or She's some 
Daisy!' or Good-night, Nurse! In houses off the streets around 
children are being born, lovers are kissing, people are dying. Above, 
in the midst of those coruscating divinities, sits one older and greater 
than any. Most colossal of all, it flashes momently out, a woman's head, 
all flame against the darkness. It is beautiful, passionless, in its 
simplicity and conventional representation queerly like an archaic Greek 
or early Egyptian figure. Queen of the night behind, and of the gods 
around, and of the city below—here, if at all, you think, may one 
find the answer to the riddle. Her ostensible message, burning in the 
firmament beside her, is that we should buy pepsin chewing-gum. But 
there is more, not to be given in words, ineffable. Suddenly, when she 
has surveyed mankind, she closes her left eye. Three times she winks, 



and then vanishes. No ordinary winks these, but portentous, terrifyin sly 
steady, obliterating a great tract ol the sky. Hour by hour she does 
this, night by night, year by year. That enigmatic obscuration ol light, 
that answer that is no answer, is, perhaps, the first thing in this 
world that a child born near here will see, and the last that a 
dying man will have to take lor a message to the curious dead. She is 
immortal. Men have worshipped her as Isis and as Ashtaroth, as Venus, as 
Cybele, Mother ol the Gods, and as Mary. There is a statue ol her by the 
steps of the British Museum. Here, above the fantastic civilisation she 
observes, she has no name. She is older than the sky-scrapers amongst 
which she sits; and one, certainly, ol her eyelids is a trille weary. 

And the only answer to our cries, the only comment upon our cities, is 
that divine stare, the wink, once, twice, thrice. And then darkness. 
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